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INTRODUCTION 


The personality of Simon Peter has had a 
remarkable fascination for me for many years. 
I have studied it with interest and carefulness. 
In my spoken words, and in my written, I have 
claimed that he was a great elemental human, 
in whom the essential things of personality were 
all present in a remarkable degree. A study of 
his letters has greatly impressed me with his 
intellectual strength. This conviction was 
strengthened when a few years ago my friend, 
the Rev. Samuel Chadwick, said, in an address 
he gave at a Bible Conference in Athens, 
Georgia, “‘All the great scientific definitions of 
faith are found in Peter’s letters, rather than 
those of Paul.’”’ This preamble will reveal the 
satisfaction which came to me when my friend, 
Dr. John MacInnis, gave me the privilege of 
reading this book in manuscript form. 

Herein the author has demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of denial the clear and consistent 
philosophic thinking of Peter. “The fact that 
in his letters there is no attempt at a systematic 


statement, adds enormously to the value of the 
revelation. He wrote artlessly, naturally, and 
always with the one purpose in view of 
strengthening his brethren; but his whole 
method was evidently the result of a clear and 
consistent outlook upon life and history as a 
whole, that is, of a positive philosophy. 

This Dr. MacInnis has set before his readers 
in language understandable of the simplest 
mind. From the standpoint of intellectual 
interest, the book is a real delight; but its great- | 
est value is that it will help many, who are 
bewildered by the conflict and controversies of 
the days in which we live, to clear thinking 
upon the really fundamental things of our faith 
and life. I am convinced that much of the con- 
fusion of today results from the fact that so 
many, to quote Hutton of ““The Spectator,” 
forty years ago, ‘‘only squint at life.’’ It is great 
to see the whole. This Peter did, and this Dr. 
MacInnis helps us to do, in his interpretation 
of ‘Peter the Fisherman Philosopher.” 

G. CAMPBELL MorRGAN. 


PREFACE 


The following studies had their origin in a 
philosophical seminar in which men represent- 
ing some of the leading universities of the East, 
as well as some of the universities of Europe, 
discussed two questions: First, why the col- 
lapse of civilization represented by the World 
War; Second: what is necessary to the building 
up of an effective and abiding society? While 
all kinds of explanations and philosophies were 
presented and discussed at some length, it 
occurred to the author to do two things: 

First: To bring the Christian view of God 
and the world to the test of this consideration 
and seek to understand what it had to offer at 
every point of the discussion both on the expla- 
nation of the failure and on the question of a 
sound philosophy of life that would make for 
effectiveness and permanence. 

Second: Realizing that the most of the peo- 
ple who make up society are plain men and 
women and not trained philosophers, we 
wanted to take over the essential considerations 


and conclusions of these technical discussions 
into the world of the common man and recast 
them in his language. While considering these 
questions we happened to be giving special 
attention to Peter’s speeches and epistles and it 
dawned on us that they contained a most com- 
prehensive philosophy expressed in the lan- 
guage of the common people. Out of this grew 
the form of the present book. 

We do not try to cover all that we » believes in 
these simple studies. Our intention is to indi- 
cate in a simple way that Peter’s insights include 
a most comprehensive view of God and our 
world and can stand the test of the most search- 
ing thinking of our day. 

The use of quotations from authors and 
books with which we quite radically differ on 
questions of theology does not mean an approval 
of these books. Every quotation is used for a 
certain purpose which is definitely indicated in 
the use of it. The use of quotations from peo- 
ple who radically differ from us in our conv:c- 
tions is justified by the Apostle Paul who used 
a line from a hymn to a false god without offer- 


ing any apology for doing so, neither did he feel 
under necessity to protest against the rest of 
the hymn or say anything about the author 
from whom he quoted. 

We have tried to indicate our indebtedness to 
others by a consistent use of quotation marks, 
but in addition we wish to express at this time 
our sincere gratitude to all who have in any way 
helped in the thinking or preparation of these 
_ simple pages. We especially express our appre- 
ciation to those who have been kind enough to 
read the manuscript and make helpful sugges- 
tions, as well as to those who have taken pains 
in preparing it for the press. 


JOHN MURDOCH MACINNIS. 
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A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME CRITICISMS 


Notwithstanding that an appendix has been 
defined as an extra that doesn’t do anything 
except make trouble, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of briefly dealing with some of the criti- 
cisms offered of this book. Much of it has been 
so obviously unethically motivated that I have 
no interest in it. To the thoughtful Christian 
reader that kind of criticism carries on its face 
its own condemnation. But honest, intelligent 
objections have been offered and, in the briefest 
way possible, I shall endeavor to indicate my 
answer to them. 

Before doing this I wish to express my un- 
bounded gratitude to God for the multitude of 
communications that have come to me express- 
ing appreciation of this book and thanking me 
for the help it has been in times of stress and 
strain in meeting questions raised for young 
people by our modern thought. I have not 
received a single letter indicating that the book 
has led anyone away from Christ and Chris- 
tian truth. 

1. Some have complained of the use of the 
term “Higher Fundamentalism.’ A careful 


reading of the first paragraph of the first chap- 
ter will clearly show what is meant by the term 
and it nowhere says or assumes that it is ‘above 
the evangelical statement of truth.’ On the 
contrary, it is a plea for the actual realization 
of that truth in our thinking and living. 

2. Some have felt that I am untrue to the 
evangelical interpretation of Scripture in my 
interpretation of Matthew 16. A careful read- 
ing of my statement will show that I am not 
putting mere human experience in the place of 
Christ or the truth concerning Christ. What 
I mean to do is to show that the Church can 
not be built by Christ apart from men nor on a 
mere intellectual statement of truth, and this 
for the simple reason that the Church is a living 
organism. Jesus is the head. Regenerated men 
and women are the body vitally related to the 
head. ‘The experience in which men come to 
know God in Christ is the experience in which 
their sins are forgiven and by the act of God 
they are brought into this living organism. 
‘This experience, on the basis of what Christ is — 
and has done, is what makes possible the build- 
ing of the Church. Apart from it there is no 
Church building. A careful reading of chapter 
two will show that I have no thought of setting 
aside the foundational place of doctrine in the 
Christian system. ‘This is also deliberately and 


clearly stated in the first paragraph of Chapter 
one, which reads, “‘It does not ignore or set 
aside doctrine. On the contrary it grows out 
of a sound doctrine making possible true in- 
sights which provide a genuine and adequate 
philosophy of life.’’ 

3. I am criticized for saying that the apos- 
tle’s teachings agree with the best in modern 
thinking. My answer to that is three-fold. 
First, as a matter of fact, the point of view of 
the book is that the apostle’s teachings stand 
the test of the best that we have in modern 
thinking and, as a matter of fact, the best that 
we find in modern thinking is by professing 
Christian men who endeavor to express what 
they find in their study of Science and other sub- 
jects in line with their Christian convictions. 
Second, as I understand the history of Christian 
thought, this has been the method of Christian 
scholars from the days of Paul and Augustine 
until our day. I find few exceptions. Third, 
that method is used today by men of unques- 
tionable orthodoxy, as for example Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Howden. In his little book entitled, ““The 
Old Paths in the Light of Modern Thought,”’ 
he definitely says, ‘““The phraseology of Genesis 
is only fully understood when it is read in the 
light of Geology, and by Geology I mean the 
facts which Geology has brought to light and 


not necessarily the theories which it has formu- 
lated.’’ Page 4. It is also justified by Professor 
Keyser, an outstanding fundamentalist of this 
country, in his review of this book. 

4, Some of my critics say that it is unscrip- 
tural to say that “‘God could give men revela- 
tion through their experience and reason.’ “The 
thing that makes possible a revelation from 
God to man on the human side is the fact that 
we are rational beings. I do not say through 
reasoning, but through reason; which is a fun- 
damentally different thing. The receiving of 
the revelation, however given, is an experience. 
Isaiah 6 and Acts 10 are arresting, challenging 
and most adequate illustrations of this fact. 
There is no denial of plenary inspiration in the 
book anywhere. I do not know of any way of 
getting thought from one mind to another ex- 
cepting through words. Indeed, my position 
from a philosophical point of view on this ques- 
tion is that there is no thought apart from 
words. Therefore, I must necessarily believe in 
verbal inspiration, and I do. 

5. A number of critics have said that I deny 
vicarious atonement. A careful reading of the 
chapter on “The Price of Freedom’’ will show 
that I teach and I firmly believe that God in 
Christ, who was innocent of all sin, gave Him- 
self for our sins on the cross—the sinless for 
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the sinful. In this act of death He did some- 
thing for the forgiveness of sins that no human 
being could possibly do for himself or for any 
other person. Through His death we are recon- 
ciled to God. I definitely and deliberately say 
that what He did is different from what the 
boys did on the field of battle. I use the illus- 
tration of the boys for one purpose, and that 
is to show that it is not considered immoral in 
ordinary life for an innocent person to suffer for 
the guilty. In doing this I am doing a thing 
that is a commonplace in the exposition and 
preaching of the Evangelical Church through- 
out the centuries. 

6. I wish to refer to one or two of the re- 
views as illustrations of how tragically unfair 
well meaning men may be in the matter of 
reviewing. Let me first consider one by a pro- 
fessor in one of our divinity schools. The 
review starts by giving the impression that the 
book is permeated by the “‘modernistic spirit.’’ 
He does not say what he means by the term. 
He simply gives the impression that it is some- 
thing wrong. If by the term he means the 
naturalistic, rationalistic or materialistic con- 
ception of our world, he is obviously wrong in 
saying that the book is permeated by it, for the 
whole book is permeated by the idea of super- 
naturalism, a thing for which it never once 


apologizes. Then he criticizes the use of the 
term ‘“‘Higher Fundamentalism’’ and gives the 
impression that the book claims this represents 
something above the fundamental doctrines of 
evangelical Christianity. A simple reading of 
the first paragraph of the first chapter will show 
any fair minded man that this impression 1s 
absolutely unfair. While he says that the author 
is right in contending that “‘Bible doctrine 1s 
corroborated by right reason and true science, 
he gives the impression that he teaches that Peter 
arrived at his conclusions apart from divine 
revelation. He then calls attention to the fact 
that Peter’s teaching was not due to his own 
insights, conceptions and ideas but solely to 
what Christ Himself said, “‘Flesh and blood 
have not revealed it unto thee but my Father 
who is in heaven.’ He uses the very passage 
that the book uses to set forth this very truth. 
See pages 17 and 18. How could he in all 
fairness have overlooked this? Again he says, 
“Dr. MacInnis seems to be very much afraid 
of mechanical inspiration, but seems to have nox. 

special fear of partial inspiration.’ I never used | 
the term ‘partial inspiration’’ in the book and 
nowhere advocate the thing represented by it. 
He also complains about my freely quoting 
from modernistic writers. I can not understand 
how a man who indulges in this very thing as 


liberally as this particular scholar does in his 
books can want to deny others the same priv- 
ilege. After saying all of these things, which in 
their implications are vital, the good professor 
is kind enough to say, ‘“‘Nowhere does the 
author actually find fault with or criticize 
Peter's doctrine.’’ ‘Therefore, the author must 
be in agreement with Peter’s doctrine, and he is. 
That being the case, how can the book be 
permeated with some deadly thing that the pro- 
fessor calls modernism? 

Let me glance at a review given by a teacher 
in one of our Bible Institutes. This review 
starts out by frankly acknowledging that 
throughout this book runs an outline of the 
fundamentals of the faith. We believe that to 
be true, but on the other hand we believe it to 
be the only statement that is fair to the book in 
the whole review. He quotes a statement from 
page 58, which is a quotation from one of our 
modern thinkers, indicating the fact and nature 
of purpose in the world and my comment, 
which is to the effect that the purpose indicated 
is stated by Peter and that he also points out the 
way by which it may be realized. Then the 
reviewer states that I can not escape the criticism 
of having failed to differentiate between “‘God’s 
children, whom he separates unto Himself .... 
and the children of men in general.’’ He then 


goes on to insinuate that the book presents a 
fatherhood and brotherhood that can not be 
easily distinguished from the unitarian doc- 
trines of fatherhood and brotherhood. It is dif- 
ficult for me to find where he gets the connec- 
tion between this statement and the quotation 
which he makes from the book. How any one 
who had ever casually read the chapter on ‘“The 
New Royalty’ (pages 130-144) could have 
written that paragraph is beyond my under- 
standing. Again he says, ‘‘An unregenerate in- 
tellectualist who harbors no antipathy to Jesus 
as a good man could embrace practically the 
entire theologico-philosophy of the book.’’ ‘The 
New Testament tells us that the devils believe 
and tremble, but according to the above argu- 
ment, because the devils believe there is a God, 
it would be wrong for us to preach that truth. 
It is unnecessary for us to point out the absurd- 
ity of such reasoning. 

However, in regard to this criticism, I would 
venture to say with firm confidence that no man 
can accept the fundamental propositions of this 
book in a vital way and continue an unregen- 
erate man. he reviewer says, ‘““No unsaved 
man coming to these pages could see blood that 
washed him from his sins; death that was vica- 
riously suffered for him, etc.’’ Chapters 8 and 
9 are a complete denial of this wholly unfair 


statement. Chapter 8 shows that God in Christ 
gave His life in the death of the cross to save 
sinners; and chapter 9 shows that the new roy- 
alty is a royalty of men and women who are 
born from above. However, the primary pur- 
pose of the book is not the winning of men to 
Christ but to help those who have been won to 
see that the Christian fact is the final answer to 
the great questions of life and to suggest the 
lines along which this answer is to be made. 

There are other criticisms in this review 
which are as wide of the mark as are those refer- 
red to above, but what has been said is sufficient 
to illustrate how pathetically unfair well mean- 
ing men may be. The review closes with a lit- 
tle theological sermon which the reviewer gives 
as Peter’s real philosophy of the life that is in 
Christ. That statement covers exactly the same 
ground as is covered in a brief paragraph in this 
book outlining the philosophy presented by it. 
‘The philosophical implication of that outline 
logically involves a supernatural religion, in- 
cluding every one of the fundamental doctrines 
mentioned by the reviewer. Did space permit it 
would be an easy matter to demonstrate this 
fact. 

I wish once more to make it clear that the 
book is written for a very definite purpose, 
which 1s clearly stated in the Preface. The pur- 


pose is to indicate in a simple way that Peter's | 
insights include a most comprehensive view of 
God and our world and can stand the test of 
the most searching thinking of our day. The 
book states in so many words that Peter's in- 
sights came through revelation from God. That 
is why they are so comprehensive and so per- 
manent, standing the test of the thinking of all 
time. I tried to hold to this purpose through- 
out the book and deliberately avoided any at- 
tempt to state all I believe or all I do not believe. 
No one is more conscious of the imperfections 
of the attempt but, after most careful reading 
of the criticism offered by my brethren I consci- 
entiously and firmly believe there is not a sin- 
gle line in the book that is untrue to Jesus 
Christ or the fundamentals of the faith. In this 
confidence I continue to send it forth, earnestly 
praying that God may be pleased to use it to 
help young people to keep their faith in God 
and the eternal things in an age of doubt and 
restless thinking. 
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CHAPTER I 
A GREAT TEACHER DISCOVERED 


HE Higher Fundamentalism is that insight 

of a living experience which is the light of 
life. It does not ignore or set aside doctrine. 
On the contrary, it grows out of a sound doc- 
trine, making possible true insights which pro- 
vide a genuine and adequate philosophy of life. 
An adequate philosophy or interpretation of life 
is the explanation that most satisfactorily solves 
the problems which life itself presents and makes 
possible the truest and highest kind of living. 

One of the most illuminating illustrations of 
what we mean by this higher fundamentalism 
is given to us in the experience in which Peter 
was recognized by Christ as an interpreter and 
teacher with authority. “This experience makes 
possible the building of the church and chal- 
lenges a most serious consideration. 

The record of this recognition is found in 
Matthew 16:13-20 and is one of the most inter- 
esting and important insights in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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Jesus had made a very deep impression upon 
the men of His day and they were trying to in- 
terpret and estimate Him. He evidently was 
conscious of this fact and came to realize that 
His disciples were also struggling with the ques- 
tion. In order to help them to come to a de- 
cision He took them aside to a quiet place and 
gave them an opportunity to crystallize their 
thought on the subject. 

First of all He asked them what men in gen- 
eral had to say about Him. They said, ‘Some — 
say John the Baptist; some Elijah; and others 
Jeremiah or one of the Prophets.’’ “The answers 
varied, but still they covered but a comparative- 
ly limited range of thought. The men of His 
day clearly saw that Jesus was not an ordinary 
man, and they tried to account for Him by say- 
ing that He was one of the great prophets come 
back from the dead. “The important thing is 
that they recognized that He was more than 
ordinary and they made definite attempts at ex- 
plaining His life and power. 

In the second place Jesus asked the disciples 
to state what they thought about the subject. 
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Peter answered for the group and said, ‘“Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ Our 
concern at this time is not with the exact mean- 
ing and significance of this answer, but with the 
response of Jesus. If this were the place to take 
it up I think we could show that the answer in- 
volves a very comprehensive conception of the 
Person of Christ—-a conception which makes 
Him more than mere man. But whatever Jesus 
and Peter understood it to mean Jesus recog- 
nized it as a real insight and put a very definite 
responsibility upon Peter as a result of this ex- 
perience. He also laid bare the source of this in- 
sight. He said, “Flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven.’ Whatever may be said concerning the 
method by which this insight was given there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Jesus wanted 
Peter to understand that it did not come in the 
ordinary processes of reasoning. [here was 
something in the experience of Peter that put 
him in an attitude that made possible an insight 
that he could not get in the ordinary way. That 
does not mean that it was suprarational. Any- 
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thing that God showed to Peter must have been 
through the reason—there was no other way to 
approach his personality. But it is clear that 
Peter had an experience in which he related him- 
self to God so as to make it possible for God to 
show him what he could not find in the ordi- 
nary ways of thinking represented by the phrase 
‘Flesh and blood.’’ Let me state this philo- 
sophically. Peter related himself to the final 
source of stimulus in such a way as to make it 

possible for him to be stimulated to thoughts ; 
that he could not think apart from that special 
stimulus. “That means that Peter had a special 
experience of reality that made possible this ex- 
ceptional insight. Jesus calls the final source of 
stimulus ‘““My Father who is in heaven.’’ Peter 
had an experience of God which made possible 
a worthy appreciation of the person and. mes- 
sage of Jesus. “This meant a personality so re- 
lated to God that it could experience and inter- 
pret the truth represented by Jesus Christ. In 
other words, Jesus led this man on into such an 
experience of God as made it possible for God to 
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stimulate him to right thinking and to a true 
appreciation of the reality. 


At this point we are given the key to the in- 
terpretation of the dificult passages which fol- 
low. The trouble with the majority of the in- 
terpretations of these passages given by the dif- 


ferent schools comes from the fact that the 
writers seem to ignore this key which is hung at 


the door. Jesus sought to interpret God and 
reality to the world. In order to do that He 
must have a body through which He can make 
_that interpretation. It must be more extensive 
than the one He was then using for He com- 
plained that He was straitened in that body 
(Luke 12:50). On what kind of a foundation 
could He build a body that would be a fit instru- 
ment for the interpretation of reality? In the 
very nature of things it must be founded in ex- 
perience. It would be impossible to interpret 
reality through a detached instrument. “That 
means that it can not be founded on a mere con- 
fession. “That does away with one line of in- 
terpretation of the rock on which Christ was to 
found the church. Neither can it be founded 
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on a detached personality. “That is unthink- 
able. “That does away with another line of in- 
terpretation. In fact the most of the interpreta- 
tions offered would come under one or the other 
of these. 

Jesus recognized the genuineness of Peter's 
experience of God and immediately declared that 
on such an experience He could build His church 
and make it effective. Not on Peter, nor on 
Peter’s confession, but on that experience of 
God which interpreted the life and thought of 
God. The church is the body raised up by 
Christ to reflect and interpret God in the world 
—to understand and live the life that He was 
living, therefore, it can not be built on tradi- 
tion or on mere ritual. It must have as its 
rock foundation an immediate and constant 
experience of God. It is only necessary to 
review history in the most general way to see 
how wonderfully this fact is illustrated by it. 
The building days of the church have been the 
times when men have experienced God in a new 
and vital way. The days of failure and decay 
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have been the days when men drifted from real- 
ity and depended upon tradition and form. 
The thing that made possible the building 
and rapid growth of the church in the apostolic 
days was the new and vital experience of God 
which came to the disciples through the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. This also was the 
thing that made it invincible. It is the thing 
that made its witness a witness of power. “The 
men were talking about something they were 
experiencing. It was something vitally and 
vastly more than just repeating something that 
had been told them by someone else. “They did 
tell what Jesus began both to do and to say but 
they told it after they had experienced it in their 
own lives. As the church got away from that 
immediate and vital experiencing of God it be- 
came formal and a mere retailer of tradition. 
These traditions were the story of a true experi- 
ence but it was the experience of a generation of 
men and women that were dead and gone. As 
a result of this kind of life and testimony the 
glow and power went out of the church and 
Christ could not build it nor make it invincible. 
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Its councils became darkened and its influence in 
the world anything but what Christ had in- 
tended it to be. The awakening of the Refor- 
mation was the rediscovery of a forgotten and 
neglected doctrine; but it was more than that. 
Fundamentally it was an immediate and vital 
experience of God and in the measure in which 
the church entered into this new and unique ex- 
perience of God it got a new glow of life and a 
new note of authority. This same thing is 
illustrated in every genuine awakening of re- 
ligion in the history of the church and could be 
illustrated at length. The thing we are inter- 
ested in now is to point out that this immediate 
and vital experience of God by human person- 
alities has always been the rock upon which the 
church has been built and the thing that makes 
it invincible and gives it the insight that makes 
possible the note of authority in its teaching. 
‘The experience did not create the doctrine but it 
did make it living for the men of that particular 
age and made them witnesses with life and 
power. 
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As a result of this experience and insight 
Jesus recognized Peter as a teacher with author- 
ity. He said to him, “‘I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven.’”’ Not the keys 
of heaven—which is a vitally different thing. 
The kingdom of heaven was what Jesus came to 
proclaim and introduce. “The symbol of the 
keys was quite familiar to the Jews. They 
understood that they were the symbol of au- 
thority in teaching. Jesus recognized Peter as a 
teacher with authority to interpret the kingdom 
of heaven. Asa result of this recognition, which 
was not arbitrarily given but based upon experi- 
ence, Peter was the one who interpreted the 
meaning of what Jesus was and did on the day 

of Pentecost. He was also the one who inter- 
preted the meaning of these things to the Gen- 
tiles when the Gospel was first preached to them. 
There again we are face to face with a funda- 
mental principle. 

The teacher with authority is the man with 
a living experience. Peter could understand the 
meaning and significance of what was happen- 
ing in the crisis in which he lived because he was 
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in living and vital touch with God. The keys 
of authority in teaching can not be arbitrarily or 
formally passed down from one generation to 
another. “They must come as the result of a 
vital experience. Neither a ‘“‘sheepskin’’ nor 
‘the laying on of hands’’ can make a _ teacher 
with power. This comes only through travail 
of soul. Institutions may recognize this thing 
when it 1s acquired through training and living | 
but they can not bestow it by rule. 

It did not come to Peter apart from his ex- 
perience and training but as a result of them. 
Jesus, who was the greatest of all students of 
men, recognized this development and possibility 
in Peter and appointed him as a teacher with 
authority. When he entered upon his work we 
know that he bound and loosed and his judg- 
ments met with the favor of heaven. He inter- 
preted the experience of Pentecost and his in- 
sight has been an authority through the cen- 
turies. He loosed men from the traditions that 
would keep the Gentiles from sharing the bless- 
ing of the Gospel and his interpretation was 
sealed by the power of God touching and trans- 
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- forming the lives of those who responded to his 
interpretation. ‘This it seems to me is the 
natural and historical interpretation of these 
words that have been the storm center of a con- 
troversy that has continued for centuries. Our 
purpose at this time does not require us to enter 
into a consideration of this controversy. We 
have simply touched upon this extremely inter- 
esting and illuminating incident for the purpose 
of calling attention to the fact that Christ recog- 
nized Peter as a man of more than usual insight, 
and that that recognition was justified by sub- 
sequent events. 

In doing this He simply recognized a funda- 
mental principle that holds good in all time. 
The teacher with the keys in our day is the man 
who is in vital touch with reality and is inter- 
preting life in the light of a living experience of 
God. The things concerning which he speaks 
with authority are the things that he is experi- 
encing. ‘[he fact that he has a vital experience 
along one line does not necessarily mean that he 
is an authority in all lines. Yet it is true that 
_ the measure of his authority will be determined 
by his experience and insight. 
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I think enough has been said to arouse our in- 
terest in this man and to justify our turning to 
his speeches and letters for the purpose of testing 
out this principle of fundamental insight as the 
source of fundamentalism that answers the 
great questions pressed upon us by life and its 
problems. But before doing this we will briefly 
consider the importance of clear thinking re- 
garding life and its issues and give additional 
reasons why Peter is chosen as our interpreter at 
this time. 


: 
: 


CHAPTER II 
THE IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT THINKING 
HILOSOPHY, which is the name given to 


» men’s endeavor to understand and explain 
life, has fallen upon evil days and has been 
shamefully neglected, with disastrous results, 
through a fatal misunderstanding of its nature 
and value. 

In its simplest and most comprehensive defi- 
nition philosophy is an endeavor to intelligently 
explain experience. It is impossible to conceive 
of a man, who has his reason, not making some 
kind of an attempt to explain his experience. To 
live at all is to have an experience. “Io have an 
experience is in the very nature of a rational life 


to make an endeavor to explain it. T’o conscious- 
ly say that you will not explain it is to take 


a definite attitude toward it that involves inter- 
pretation, and interpretation is philosophy. It 
may not be logical and scientific and not recog- 
nized in the technical sense, but nevertheless it is 
a philosophy. 

Therefore, every man has a philosophy and 
it is simply a question of the kind of philosophy 
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he has. This question is practical and of funda- 
mental value. An old writer said, ““As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he.’’ In other words, 
the thing that a man believes is the thing that he 
has really thought, and what he actually thinks 
is the thing that he lives. It is not necessary to 
go far afield for illustrations of this fact in our 
day. The world is still quivering and quaking 
under the shock of one of the most striking 
demonstrations of this fact that history affords. 
When men read the expositions of the military 
philosophy of state given by the leaders of 
thought in the German State the last twenty- 
five years they smiled and looked upon it as mere 
play of thought that would never affect the 
world. But the fact is that these men lived what 
they believed, and lived it to the sorrow of the 
whole world. As they thought in their hearts 
so have they been. _What is true of them is true 
of every man. We live what we think and 
never beyond what we think. I use this state- 
ment in a general way as it applies to practical 
life. Men do not live beyond their ideals. They 
often come short of them, but they never go 
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beyond them. In the light of these facts our 
thinking and philosophy must be viewed as of 
superlative value. 

It is very popular today to say, ‘‘It is not 
_what a man believes that matters, but what a 
man lives.”” The time has come when men must 
realize with a new sense of responsibility that it 
is impossible to separate a man’s real thinking 
and living. If we are going to change men and 
our world we must change their thinking. What 
is going to happen in this far reaching crisis in 
the history of the world depends on the phil- 
osophy of the leaders of thought and the atti- 
tude that men are going to take toward our new 
world as a result of this thinking. There can 
be no reasonable doubt about this. When we 
succeed in changing men’s thoughts they soon 
find a way to change their world. That is why 
Christ began His work by challenging men to 
“repent’’, which literally means ‘“‘change your 
mind.’ Hecould never start His great kingdom 
program until He could find men that were will- 
ing to change their philosophy. The disciples 
never began to live their great life until they 
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began to think in a new way of their world. As 
Jesus, by His life, teachings, death and resurrec- 
tion, forced these humble men of Galilee to 
think of God in new terms He laid a foundation 
for a new civilization. This new thought was 
their attempt to put into words a new experi- 
ence. As it proved to be one of the most potent 
factors in the remaking of the world it is very 
much worth our while to endeavor to intelli- 
gently understand the thinking of the man who 
was unquestionably the leader among that 
little band of plain men and interpreters. 

Peter was peculiarly fitted for this task and 
Jesus made no mistake in recognizing him. 

First, he was of the common people. He was 
born and brought up among the fisher folk of 
Galilee. He saw and experienced life from the 
common man’s point of view. He learned things 
in the way that the rank and file of men have 
learned the great lessons of life. He used their 
language and was familiar with its significance. 
He knew what it meant to the ordinary man on 
the street and in the church. His speeches were 
delivered and reported in that language. His 
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letters also were written in that language. It is 


of the very greatest importance that we should 


constantly keep this in mind. He was not a 
classical scholar and he did not use the scholar’s 
vocabulary. He was not a_ technically 
trained philosopher or theologian and he 
did not use technical terms and _ phrases. 
This, however, does not mean that he was not 
capable of interpreting his experience. He said 
in the common people’s way the thing he wanted 
to say, and he was able to say it so as to make 
them understand what he meant. The thing 
that is important to remember in this connection 
is that if we would understand him we must 
recognize that he spoke and wrote, not as a 
trained philosopher, but as a common man using 
ordinary, common sense language to express his 
experience of reality. 

The fact that he was not trained in the 
schools and that he did not use the language of 
the scholars does not necessarily mean that he 
did not have a true and rich experience nor that 
he was not thoughtful and intelligent. On the 
contrary we have every reason to believe that he 
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was an unusually thoughtful man and that he 
had an open, sympathetic mind and was capable 
of sustained reasoning. We must not forget 
that while it is very true that he was only an 
ordinary fisherman he was familiar with and 
well versed in one of the richest and truest liter- 
atures and religious conceptions of his day. He 
knew the Old Testament Scriptures with all the 
riches of their prophetic and poetic lore. This 
meant much in the way of a working phil- 
osophy. While it was not the thing that gave 
him his final philosophy, it was the mine from 
which he got the most of the ideas and symbols 
which he used in expressing his experience of 
reality. ‘he thing that I am particularly inter- 
ested in at this point is that a man who had a 
fairly intimate knowledge of these great classics 
could not help but be fairly thoughtful. They 
would lead him to think deeply about his world 
and its meanings. The fact that he did not do 
this in a scientific way does not preclude the idea 
that it trained him to think in a connected and 
more or less comprehensive way. I can very 
well remember characters among the Highland 
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Scotch people, among whom I was brought up 
as a boy, who never had the opportunity of at- 
tending school, who were very thoughtful and 
in some instances they were profound. They 
knew the Scriptures, the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘“‘Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest’’ and Robert Burns’ Poems. They 
committed great sections of these treasures to 
memory and they supplied the symbols with 
which their minds played and the imagery 
with which they interpreted their experiences, 
which in many cases were very rich and real. 
Their interpretations were wholly from the 
common people's point of view but that does 
not mean that they were not thoughtful and fre- 
quently profound. Peter undoubtedly was one 
of the very finest of this type of people. This 
undoubtedly is one reason why Jesus chose him 
to be with Him and after years of teaching sent - 
him to preach and interpret His great message 
of life and freedom. 

Second, he came into intimate touch with and 
lived in sympathetic obedience to the greatest 
_ personality of all history. Not only did he see 
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the flowering out of life in its highest and fullest 
expression in Jesus, but he sat at His feet and 
was taught by Him for nearly three years. That 
is about the length of time that students for the 
ministry attend a divinity school. Unconscious- 
ly he cast all his thinking into the mold sug- 
gested by the teachings of this greatest of all 
teachers. It would be impossible for a man of 
his type to spend three years in the company of 
Jesus and not be profoundly influenced by Him. 
That meant new and profound insights— 
glimpses that he may not have been able to fol- 
low out in a logical way but that were funda- 
mental and true as far as they went. 

The most interesting thing about this. associ- 
ation, however, is the fact that it led to a pro- 
found understanding of this outstanding per- 
sonality. An insight into this life means an in- 
sight into the highest and most complex ex- 
pression of life known to history. This is the 
point at which we see deepest into the nature 
and meaning of our world. At no other point 

“can we get so near to the heart of the universe. 
Here the veil is turned aside a little more than 
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in any other expression of reality known to his- 
tory. For three years he gazed into this un- 
veiling of the heart of the world, and in the 
speech of the common people he tells us what he 
saw and experienced. We must not underesti- 
mate the importance of this experience in the 
framing of a working philosophy. The value 
of it is very much enhanced when we remember 
that his interpretations of this personality met 
with the approval of Jesus Himself. 

Charles G. Washburn has written an intimate 
biography of Theodore Roosevelt in which he 
undertakes to give ‘‘the logic of his career.’’ Mr. 
Roosevelt consented to the publication of a let- 
ter to Mr. Washburn in which he approves of 
his interpretations of his motives and ex- 
presses the hope that the book may be 
the book that his grandchildren shall read. 
This fact gives the book and its interpre- 
tation added value. In like manner Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s interpretation of ‘“Tennyson’s 
“Tdylls of the King’ has been a standard for 
years because it is well known that it met the 
approval of Lord Tennyson as one of the very 
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best interpretations published up to the time of 
his death. Here is a most interesting instance of 
that same thing. Peter gave a wonderful state- 
ment of what he and his fellow disciples thought 
of Jesus, and Jesus not only approved of the 
interpretation but told him how he came to get 
the insight and made that experience the basis 
upon which to build an instrument for the inter- 
pretation of the thing for which He stood. He 
also recognized Peter as an interpreter with real 
authority. This authority was not arbitrarily 
thrust upon him as a gift, but came as a result 
of experience and insight. 


a - 


CHAPTER III 
‘THE HEART OF OUR WORLD 


N our study of this plain man’s philosophy 

let us follow Plato’s advice when he said, “Let 
us begin, then, by asking whether all this which 
they call the universe is left to the guidance of an 
irrational and random chance, or, on the con- 
trary, as our fathers declared, is ordered and 
governed by a marvelous intelligence and wis- 
dom.’ This is the logical place to begin. Every 
man’s philosophy is largely determined by his 
idea of the ultimate reality. Peter was no ex- 
ception in this respect. It would be easy to show 
that his idea of God determined the form in 
which his ideas of life and-his world were ex- 
pressed. But we shall not take the time to do 
that at this point, because it will become in- 
creasingly plain as we pursue a study of his 
teachings. 

We shall first seek to find his idea of God and 
then inquire as to whether it can meet the com- 
mon man’s need for a working philosophy. 

The first great insight we get into Peter’s 
idea of God is in that wonderful confession 
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which we have already considered. It is all the 
more important because it was not given as-a 
conscious definition of God. “That is not the 
thing that was in his mind. He was thinking 
of Jesus and endeavoring to interpret His per- 
sonality. In doing so he spoke of Him as ‘“The 
Son of the living God.’’ This term “‘living 
God’’ was more than an incidental formal 
phrase. It shows that Peter's God was more 
than a mere creedal God. ‘This idea consistently . 
dominates his thought. ~T(o Him God was a 
living reality. The significance of this is brought 
out in that memorable conversation which Mr. 
Froude had with Thomas Carlyle during the 
last days of his life here. ‘‘I once said to him,” 
says Mr. Froude, ‘‘not long before his death, 
that I could only believe in a God which did 
something. With a cry of pain which I shall 
_ never forget, he said, ‘He does nothing.’ ”’ 

It makes all the difference in the world to the 
philosopher or the practical man as to whether 
his God is a living God who does something, or 
a God who does nothing. Peter’s God was the 
kind of God the great historian demanded, and 
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the kind of God that the breaking heart of the 
gruff Scotch writer yearned for—a living God. 

Second: He not only thought of Him as 
living but also as the Father of Jesus Christ and 
asthe Father of men (1 Peter 1:17). This 
idea of God must have come to him through the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ. He noticed 
that when Jesus prayed He nearly always ap- 
proached God as Father. In these experiences 
he must have been impressed with the reality, 
significance and beauty of this relationship. In 
the light of them it must have been very much 
easier for him to appreciate the significance and 
deep meanings of what Jesus told them about 
God as the Father and His care for His children. 
As Peter came to understand and use that term 
it could not possibly be applied to one who was 
separated from and indifferent to His children. 
Therefore he came to have a very definite idea 
of 

Third: God as active in His world and in 
the lives of His children and in their behalf. 
According to his speech on the day of Pentecost 
Peter understood God as active in speaking to 
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the prophets working and speaking in the life 
and activities of Jesus of Nazareth. It was He 
who raised Him up and loosed the pangs of 
death and made Him both Lord and Christ. He 
also looked upon the unusual experiences 
through which they were passing in the Pente- 
cost crisis as the activities of God in their lives 
(Acts 2:14-36). This same thought is promi- 
nently brought out in his speech to the Jewish 
people at Jerusalem on the occasion of the heal- 
ing of the lame man. If anything it is made 
more definite than in the Pentecost speech. Take 
these words for example,—‘“The things which 
God fore-showed by the mouth of all the 
prophets. ... He thus fulfilled’’ (Acts 3:18). 

All these activities involved knowledge, plan 
and purpose. ‘his activity was not in the past 
alone but also had to do with ‘“‘the living 
present’ and looked toward the future. He 
pled with the people to repent and do certain 
things that would make it possible for God to 
send seasons of refreshing from His presence, 
and that He might send Christ unto the ap- 
pointed time of restoration spoken of by God 
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through the prophets. God in His active pur- 
pose is inseparably associated with all the in- 
terests of His people (Acts 3). 

This activity was not concerned with the 
Jews alone but also with the Gentiles (Acts 
10). In this story we have the record of one of 
the greatest insights that ever came to Peter, in 
his thought of God, and is full of the thought 
of an imminent, active and purposeful God. 
According to his letters, God begets men into a 
‘living hope’ and brings them unto an inherit- 
- ance and graciously guards them through faith 
(1 Peter 1:3-4). 

Fourth: ‘This is not a general care in which 
the individual is lost in the mass but a care 
which extends to the details of each life. ‘His 
eyes are upon the righteous and His ears unto 
their supplications’’ (1 Peter 3:12). This is 
quoted from one of the psalms, but was filled 
with new meanings through the life and teach- 
ings of Christ. Indeed in some passages the 
thought seems to imply an intimate fellowship 
and companionship. He speaks of the people | 
as ‘‘a people for God’s own possession.”’ ‘The 
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Greek word here translated ‘‘possession’’ has in 
it the idea of acquiring for possession as a tenant 
might take possession of a house. (Literally to 
make around one’s self.) It seems to me that 
whatever the exact thought in the mind of 
Peter may have been it involved a very close and 
intimate fellowship with God. 

Included in God’s care for His own was the 
power to protect and guard them (1 Peter 1:5). 
Peter looked upon God as being able to do what 
Was necessary to protect His people and to ac- 
complish all His purpose concerning them. In 
doing this He shall bring men to judgment and 
judge them without respect of persons (1 Peter 
1:17). There is nothing arbitrary or unjust 
about His activity. He has not only the will 
but also the power to be just and to do justly. 

This sufficiently brings before us Peter’s idea 
of God. We cannot help but feel that while it 
is very simply stated and childlike in its attitude 
it is at the same time sublimely comprehensive. 

Dr. Ellingworth says, ‘“‘Every religion im- 
plies a particular view of God’s relation to the 
world, and has therefore a philosophy behind 
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it.’ Peter's view of God’s relation to the world 
is very simple, but it is also very definite and 
comprehensive and involves a rich philosophy. 
Simply stated this philosophy is this: This 
world is the world and experience of a Person 
who is active in loving and caring for His crea- 
tures and in carrying out plans for their highest 
good. ‘These plans are a part of the greater 
world of which our world is only a part. This 
greater world is God's activities. This is the 
broad outline of the philosophy which inevi- 
tably emerges from his idea of God. 

Can it stand the test of modern thinking? 
Is it a working philosophy of life? 

Sir E. Ray Lankester, in a Presidential ad- 
dress to the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, quoting from Bishop Creighton, 
said, “Religion means the knowledge of our 
destiny and of the means of fulfilling it.” Then 
he added, ‘““We can say no more and no less of 
science. Men of science seek, in all reverence, to 
discover the Almighty, the everlasting.’ In 
their studies Scientists, as experts, give attention 
to details and consider activities and are con- 
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cerned with the order of events in causal associ- 
ation with similar events. In this way they 
secure for us data of the most vital importance; 
But in doing this it is of the greatest importance 
that they should not forget to “‘see things stead- 
ily and see them whole.’’ It is this aspiration 
that is the mother of all true philosophy and 
bears witness to that in man which is akin to 
the Divine. While the scientists tell us with 
increasing accuracy how life behaves and what 
it does it is the philosopher who sees these activi- 
ties as a whole and endeavors to interpret their 
deepest meaning. 

A careful and thoughtful survey of the best 
philosophical thought of our day, which is 
based upon the most fruitful investigation and 
deepest insight in modern thought, leads to the 
conclusion that “‘this world with all that lies — 
within it, is a spiritual world and the conception 
of a God is something to which thought and life — 
lead up as a fact.’’ This conclusion is reached 
whether we approach the subject from the phys- 
ical, psychological, moral or spiritual point of 
view. 
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Dr. Orchard puts this conclusion in the fol- 
lowing suggestive statement: “If we are going 
to think at all we must assume that there is a 
difference between the ideal and the real but also 
that there is something that connects and ex- 
plains both. That something must obviously 
be higher than and prior to both, and the 
ground from which they take their rise; for the 
lower could not explain the higher, neither does 

one rise logically from the other. Now this as- 
sumption that there are two worlds and that 
they are connected by something higher is one 
that is made in every act of thought, and with- 
out it we could not think at all. And it is an 
assumption of faith. That is to say, it is one 
that we are bound to make from the very con- 
stitution of our nature, and one which, without 
making, we can not stir a step. And what it 
implies is almost entirely similar to the verdict 
of religion, which finds the only solution of the 
actual world and man’s aspiration in the 
thought of God.” 

In an address delivered to the medical grad- 
uates in Edinburgh University in 1905 Sir Alex- 
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ander R. Simpson, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, said, “I do not know in what mood of 
pessimism I might have stood before you today 
had it not been that ere the dew of youth had 
dried from off me I made friends with the sinless 
Son of Man, who is the well-head of the stream 
that vitalizes all advancing civilization, and who 
claims to be the First and the Last, and is alive 
for evermore, and has the keys of death and the 
unseen. My experience compels me to own that 
claim, for, to me, .... He has established a vivid 
and vivifying correspondence with our super- 
sensuous environment. He has made us ‘see’ 
that at the heart of all things there is a Father's 
heart. He has made us ‘know’ that in the com- © 
plex play of circumstances the reins of progress 
are in the hands of a circumstant who makes all 
things work together for our good.”’ It is in- 
teresting to find that Peter in his own way and 
through the experience which he had with this 
same “‘Living One’ was led to the same con- 
clusion. In his own simple, plain way he said 
that the great central fact of the universe is a per- 
son and he called that person, ‘‘God, our 
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Father.’’ According to the conclusion of these 
students of science and philosophy there is noth- 
ing real in modern thinking that contradicts this 
conclusion on the part of Peter. This is a fact 
that can not be lightly passed over. “The plain 
fisherman of the first century and the accom- 
plished scientist of the twentieth century each in 
his own way finds that at the heart of all things 
there is a Father's heart. So far as methods of 
thought are concerned they had comparatively 
little in common. But when it came to the ex- 
perience of reality there was that in each of them 
that responded to intelligence, personality and 
fatherliness. However different in the pro- 
cesses of reasoning by which they came to this 
experience, in the experience they touched the 
deepest and truest things in life and they had to 
use practically the same ideas and language to 
‘express it. The most real and truest things in 
life seek the simplest and most universal ideas 
and language to express themselves. This sim- 
plicity, however, is the simplicity of reality of 
experience and comprehensiveness. It is difficult 
to get beyond the things that are essential in 
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them. We could not find a better illustration of 
that than the subject we are now considering. © 
Not only did Peter come to realize that the cen- 
tral fact of the universe is a person but he came 
to have a startlingly comprehensive conception 
of that person and His relation to His world. 
Indeed, we can reasonably question as to 
whether the keenest insights of our day go be- 
yond the possible meanings of this conception. 
I am not going to say that all this meaning was 
present to his mind as he wrote. But he wrote 
what he, under the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
experienced and, being true to his experience, it 
is difficult to get beyond the essential outlines 
of that expression. 

A modern theologian and philosopher has re- 
cently written a book to show that our day de- 
mands an enlarging conception of God. He con- 
tends that in order to meet the challenge of our 
complex life and broadened thinking our God 
must be a God of “power,” “‘activity,’’ and one 
who is “‘a companion, helper and co-worker.” 
What Peter says about God could very easily be 
classed under these heads. “~The God whom he 
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speaks of is active and is our helper, companion 
and co-worker and has power to carry out His 
plans. He meets the demands of the intellect 
for a rational universe, of the moral nature for 
an ethical ideal, and of the heart for a com- 
panion who has power to lead and guard. There 
is nothing in the life and thinking of our day 
that is more real than man’s craving for a helper 
and a companion like this. A British soldier, 
after hearing a minister speak of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, said, ‘““That is what I want—to 
feel that I have God for my chum.” 

That yearning is just as real and just as 
modern as anything we have in our thinking and 
is perhaps the deepest desire of human person- 
ality. No philosophy can be said to be ‘‘a work- 
ing philosophy” that does not meet the chal- 
lenge of its cry. 

So Peter’s conception of God not only makes 
possible a rational and moral universe but also 
responds to this cry for abiding companionship 
and fellowship. 


CHAPTER IV 
A WORLD WITH A PURPOSE 


O one can have the conception of God 
which Peter had and not seriously think 
of the meaning and purpose of His world. 

One of our modern thinkers says that, “‘if the 
finite world means anything to God the idea of 
activity and purpose are indispensable.”’ “That 
is the reason why the idea of purpose has a large 
place in all of the ordinary theological accounts 
of the relation of God to the world. Even Kant, 
in his criticism of the traditional proofs of the 
existence of God, while exposing the limitations — 
of the argument from design, refers to it as “the 
oldest, the clearest, and that most in harmony 
with the common reason of mankind.”’ 

In fact we have no serious discussion of life 
and our world that does not recognize the im- 
portance of this subject. Peter was not an ex- 
ception to the rule—his speeches and letters are 
full of the idea of purpose. He evidently not 
only faced the question but was able to come to 
some very definite conclusions. Professor 
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Pringle Pattison says, ‘“The idea of Purpose, as 
we meet it in experience, appears to imply desire 
for an as yet non-existent state of affairs, the 
conception of a plan for bringing the desired 
state of affairs into existence by the selection of 
appropriate means, the act of will power, which 
realizes, or carries out, this plan.’’ 

A careful study of Peter’s speeches and letters 
will show that he came to clear convictions on 
all of these points. 

First, the desire for a new and better order. 
In his Pentecost and other speeches the whole 
point of his argument was that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah who was to bring in a new 
order of life and he pled with the men of his own 
nation to repent and take a different attitude 
toward Jesus so that this new order might be 
speedily realized. “Then in his letters he con- 
stantly encourages men to endure trials and af- 
-flictions with patience and confidence because the 
conflict is to issue in a new order in which they 
are to be perfected, established and strengthened. 
That means an order in which life is to be per- 
fectly adjusted and that adjustment made secure 
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and permanent and backed by sufficient strength 
to make it possible for it to function normally. 
He speaks of that order as “‘new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
The great pervading passion of his writing is the 
desire for the realization of this new order. 
Second, the plan for the bringing of the de- 
sired state of affairs into existence. “This is the 
gospel that he preached everywhere. “The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ according 
to His great mercy begat us again unto a living 
hope. ‘This hope is the hope of the new order 
that we desire. Men were chosen and brought 
into new social relations in order that they might 
make possible a new world. It was “‘the God of 
all grace’’ who called men and granted unto 
them all things that pertain unto life and god- 
liness, whereby were given exceeding great 
promises that through them men might become 
partakers of the divine nature. “These were all 
given and made real in Jesus Christ who not 
only revealed but was the very heart of the plan 
chosen to make the new order real. In fact Peter 
speaks of this new world as ‘The eternal king- 


Se 
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dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 
Our present concern is simply to point out that 
Peter had this conception of a plan for bringing 
the desired state of affairs into existence. Ina 
later chapter we shall call particular attention to 
details of the means selected for the realization 
of this new order. 

Third, Peter is very clear on the subject that 
God has willed this new order and that He is 
active in carrying out His purpose. Hegel speaks 
of ‘The absolute life as the eternal play of love 
with itself.’’ (Quoted by Prof. Pringle Patti- 
son, “Idea of God” p. 340). Peter seems to 
have grasped an idea of God in which His grace 
was the action of His love in a purpose of re- 
demption. His writings are full of the idea of 
God active in the life of the world in an eternal 
act of willing its highest good. Even what 
seems like slackness concerning His promise is 
but His “‘long suffering to youward, not wish- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.’ ‘This brings us to the 
heart of this question from the point of view of 
the common man. 
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Fourth, what is the purpose of God in His 
world? Here Peter helps us to an insight of 
tremendous value—an insight which for some 
reason, not easily understood, has been wholly 
overlooked by his interpreters. [he central 
thought in his idea of God was Fatherhood. The 
central thought in the usual ideas of Fatherhood 
is love. This is the thought that has been most 
prominent in the modern interpretation of the 
subject. This thought is, of course, inseparable 
from any adequate conception of the subject, but 
we would venture to question as to whether it is 
the vital and fundamental idea of Fatherhood. 
God is love, therefore He is Father. Love is not 
the product of fatherhood, but fatherhood the 
product of love. Love in its essential nature is 
social, therefore it seeks to reproduce itself. This 
is the nature and essence of fatherhood. In 


normal life a man does not love because he isa 


father, but he is a father because he loves. There 
is no normal fatherhood that has not its basis in 
the passion of love. 

‘Thomas Tiplady has a very interesting pass- 


age in his book, ‘“The Soul of the Soldier,” in 


— 
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which he brings out the fundamental desire in 
normal life to reproduce itself. He says, ‘““The 
old recruiting cry, ‘the young and single first’ 
was necessary from a military standpoint but 
_ from a merely human point of view, I could not 
see much justice in it. [he young had no re- 
sponsibility, direct or indirect, for the war. 
They were given life and yet before they could 
taste it, they were called upon to die in our be- 
half. We who are older have tasted of life and 
love; the residue of our years, will be much the 
same as those that have gone before; there will 
be little of surprise or newness of experience. 
Perhaps, too, we have living memorials of our- 
selves, so that if we die, our personality and 
name will still live on. Our death will only be 
partial. While William Pitt lived could it be 
said that Lord Chatham had died? His body 
was dead, truly, but his spirit found utterance 
in the British House of Commons every time his 
son spoke.’ “Then coming back to the young 
men again he says, “In dying, they gave more 
than themselves to death; “Those who would 
have been—their sons they gave—their immor- 
tality’ 
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One of our modern theologians recognizing 
this fundamental thing in life says, “It appears 
to be the very essence of life that it should be re- 
productive. Our living God must needs be a 
reproductive God. 

In the light of this fact it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to discover that Peter had this very in- 
sight into the meaning of Fatherhood and ap- 
plied it to God’s relation to His world in a very 
definite way. He tells us that the precious and 
exceeding great promises given men by God in 
relation with the whole program of redemption 
were given in order that through them we might 
‘become partakers of the divine nature.” (2 
Peter 1:4). He also understood that God is 
social in His nature and therefore could not show 
forth His life perfectly in a single individual so 
he tells us that God is building up “‘a spiritual 
house, a holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession,’ that they may show forth his ex- 
_ cellencies. (1 Peter, chapter 2. ) Re 

According to Peter the deepest meaning of our 
world is this, God is in it, active in creating an 
instrument through which He can express His 
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life. In other words, He is active in making men 
and women like Himself. “To oppose Him is to 
oppose the very nature of our universe. To fall 

in line with Him is to further the deepest in- 
-terests of our own life as well as to render the 
greatest possible good to our world. ‘This is the 
point at which all organizations and activities 
are to be brought to the final test. Are they 
making for righteousness? Are they making 
men and women like God as interpreted in 
Christ? If so they are moral and efficient. If 
not they are immoral and inefficient. Jesus said, 
“He that is not with me is against me.” That 
means that Christ revealed to man God's 
thought and purpose for them and how it may 
be realized and to oppose Him is to oppose the 
very nature of the world which He revealed. 
Peter came to understand that through this in- 
sight and came to the above conclusion as to the 
meaning of this world. 

How does this conclusion stand in the light 
of modern thought? One of our scientific the- 
ologians who appreciates the need of a ‘‘grow- 
ing creed’’ in order to bring our religious 
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thought abreast of the progress of science and 
philosophy says, ‘“The wisdom of God will be 
the process by which the life of Fatherhood 
secures its end in creation. “The holiness of God 
will be the moral expression of that life, and the 
purpose of God, satisfying the dreams of the 
statesman, the quests of the scientist, and the 
speculation of the philosopher, will be the crea- 
tion of a community, one in life and love and 
liberty with its Father—God.”’ This is a modern 
and scientific way of saying what our fisherman 
philosopher said when he said that God's pur- 
pose in life is to make us partakers of the divine 
nature and to build us up a spiritual house that 
He may show forth His glory. 

Professor Eucken, one of the profoundest 
philosophers of this generation, has written a 
book on ““The Meaning and Value of Life’ and, 
as a result of his investigation he came to “‘the 
conviction that our life gains meaning and value 
only in so far as it affords a soil whereon a wider 
and a more cosmic life may unfold itself’’ (page 
139). That is the philosopher’s way of saying 
what Peter saw in his profound insight of the 
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nature and meaning of Christ. He understood 
that Christ’s mission was to build up this world 
of men into ‘‘a spiritual house’ that alone could 
afford a soil whereon the cosmic life of God may 
unfold itself. The life of God requires a world 
of personalities for its unfolding. 

Dr. W. Tudor Jones, after a searching survey 
of the best in modern thinking, comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “‘Our whole being, then, 
is made for God, and needs God. .. . We have 
tried to show that the culmination of person- 
ality is found in our union with the over-indi- 
vidual ideals of life and with God. ‘That, we 
saw, is the very message of Christianity. Its 
supreme expression was the life of its Founder. 
In that divine life all that was found on lower 
levels converged.” 

_ The following words of Professor D. S. 
Cairns, one of the profoundest interpreters of 
Christianity in our day, might well be a com- 
ment on Peter’s conclusion as to the meaning of 
our world, but so far as I can tell Dr. Cairns did 
not have Peter’s interpretation in mind at all. 
Indeed, I do not remember that he quotes him 
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once in his interpretation of the Christian faith. 
Which, by the way, is another illustration of 
how little men have appreciated Peter asa real 
interpreter of life. However, here are Professor 
Cairns’ words: “On the Christian view of the 
world the whole vast process of nature and of 
history, and of Redemption, is directed toward 
the making and the training of faithful souls 
who through death are born into that vaster 
life for which all things here are the preparation. 
Through all the travail of nature, and through ~ 
all the tragedy and comedy of human life, God 
is making a world of spirits to whom one day 
He will fully communicate Himself, and who 
shall be united in Him, as the final Christian 
solution of the riddle of the world.”’ 

This is the modern expression of what Peter 
found to be the deepest meaning of his world as 
interpreted by the teachings and life and person 
of Jesus Christ. 


‘CHAPTER V 
WHAT Is WRONG WITH OUR WORLD? 


N our last chapter we saw that according to 
Peter's philosophy the great purpose of the 
world is to produce men and women like God. 
In other words, it is a moral world that aims to 
produce righteous men and women. But as a 
matter of practical experience we know that all 
men are not righteous, but on the contrary all 
men are conscious of falling far short of what 
they ought to be and with this consciousness 
comes a sense of shame and failure. 

This brings us face to face with one of the . 
hardest, deepest and darkest problems with 
which the human mind has been confronted— 
the problem of sin and disorder in the world. 
If this is the world of a good God who is en- 
deavoring to make men and women like Him- 
self, how can we account for the failure, sorrow 
and conflict in human experience? 

Peter undoubtedly faced the question and 
seriously thought upon it and must have come 
to some kind of conclusion concerning it. Our 
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immediate task is to carefully go over his 
speeches and letters to see if we can find any hints 
or insights that will give us a clue to his phil- 
osophy of sin. 

It is evident in every part of his teach- 
ings, that he believed that there was 
something radically wrong with his world 
that ought to be put right and he seemed 
to assume that this involved human guilt. His 
whole appeal in his speeches was to men who 
were wrong and he pled with them to change 
their minds and to take a different attitude to- 
ward God as represented in Jesus Christ. In all 
this pleading he seemed to assume that these men 
he is pleading with are consciously and persis- 
tently disobedient to some power that they 
ought to recognize and obey. In his first epistle 
he speaks of Christians as “‘children of obedi- 
ence’ who had purified their souls through their 
obedience to the truth. Over against this he 
speaks of those who are going wrong or being 
“‘disobedient.’’ He also says that the men of 
Noah's day were wrong because they were “‘dis- 
obedient.’’ From these references we can very — 
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easily see that Peter believed that the thing that 
Was wrong in the world was caused by disobedi- 
ence. [his gives us a clue to his philosophy of 
sin that brings it in line with his conception of 
his world and its meaning. He believed that 
this world is centered in God who is active in it 
endeavoring to make men and women like Him- 
self. “The first and the most essential thing in a 
life like God’s is freedom—or the power to 
choose. God could not make man like Himself 
without making him free. He would not be in 
His image if he were not free. “Therefore man 
can choose the highest good or he can choose a 
lower good and in so doing come short of what 
he was intended to be. 

There can be no doubt that to Peter the do- 
ing of the will of God as revealed in Jesus Christ 
is the highest way of life. This would have 
been the ‘‘ought’’ of his philosophy if he had 
worked it out in a technical way. ‘To deliber- 
ately refuse to choose and follow the highest we 
know issin. To sin is to introduce discord into 
our world for it means rebellion against the will 
that directs it for our highest good. According 
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to this conception sin, or the wrongness of the 
world, originates within the realm of will and 
freedom. 

It involves a wrong choice and therefore in- 
curs a sense of guilt. It is not something that 
must be but a something that ought not to be, 
and therefore a something that is contrary to 
man’s highest good. ‘The capacity to make a 
wrong choice is essential to a world like ours, 
but the making of the choice is not. We know 
that men have a sense of wrongness and _ this 
would explain why they have. If sin were mere- 
ly the animal nature that we are in the process 
of getting rid of we would not be responsible for 
its presence. But if it means the making of a 
wrong choice on the part of moral beings it 
would be a strange thing if we did not have this 
‘sense of guilt. 

At this point it is to be frankly admitted that 
much of our modern thinking leads to a very 
different conclusion from that involved in 
Peter's statements. It describes sin as simply 
traits of the animal life from which man is 
evolving. It seeks the origin of our moral ideas 
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from which our sense of sin arises in causes out- 
side of the moral altogether. 

“The fatal weakness in these theories is that 
they fail to show how the mere idea of the ad- 
vantageous becomes converted into the perfectly 
distinct conception of the ethical ought.’’ Any 
theory of sin that does not explain the element 
of guilt is inadequate for that is unquestionably 
a factor in our problem. In other words, the 
explanation of sin must be sought outside of the 
merely physical and psychical realm—it must 
be found in the moral and spiritual realms 
which involve personal relationships. This is 
where Peter found the explanation and this is 
where some of the deepest thinking of our day 
is leading us. “This also is the reason why it is 
practically impossible to get the plain man to 
believe that he has not a power of determining 
himself in a way which makes his acts truly his 
own. 

Let me call attention to three widely different 
utterances which indicate this drift. If the 
moral and spiritual are the realm in which the 
age must find its fundamental adjustments that 
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must be the realm in which our world is funda- 
mentally wrong. First I will quote from a 
German thinker who saw the impending col- 
lapse involved in the recent war long before the 
war began. His vision was much clearer then 
than it was during the dark tragedy. Professor 
Eucken says, “‘In the meantime, there arises, as 
modern man with growing consciousness has 
discovered, a painful situation. Men have 
drifted from their old moorings, and the new 
ones which promised the highest happiness do 
not satisfy. [hey are conscious of poverty in 
the midst of an overflowing kingdom, conscious 
of the absence of a real substance in the midst of 
incessant activity, and have discovered in the 
midst of incessant joy and pleasure the absence 
of genuine happiness. Is it to be wondered at 
that desire and anxiety should turn again home 
toward the whole of life; that the question con- 
cerning the inner clarification of life should place 
on one side all other questions and reduce them 
to subsidiary facts; that the possibility of an 
inner elevation of human nature—of a self- 
maintenance in the midst of a threatening 
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destruction of life—should become the most 
weighty of all concerns? And through such a 
revolution in the tendency and character of life, 
the ancient puzzles of human existence, hushed 
up in earliest times, raise themselves once more 
with crude and lively energy—problems con- 
cerning the deep darkness which veils our 
Whence and Whither, our dependence upon 
strange powers, the painful antithesis within our 
own soul, the stubborn barriers to our spiritual 
potencies, the flaws of love and righteousness, 
in nature and in human nature; in a word, the 
apparent total loss of what we dare not re- 
nounce—our best and most real treasures. But 
we are now experiencing what mankind has 
so often experienced, viz., that at the very point 
where the negation reaches its climax and the 
danger reaches the very brink of a precipice, the 
conviction dawns with axiomatic certainty that 
there lives and stirs within us something which 
no obstacles or enmity can ever destroy and 
which signifies against all opposition a kernel of 
our nature that can never get lost. And if the 
call to us to return home to the unassailable 
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foundation of our being is heard in no domain 
more powerfully than in the domain of religion, 
and to make what we dare not renounce our 
conscious possession, then the message of relig- 
ion acquired a totally different meaning. hen 
religion appears no more as a creation of child- 
ish fancy or as a flight into some and seemingly 
impossible struggle for a spiritual self—for a 
soul and meaning of life. Consequently there 
arises once more, after a long period of brow- 
beating, an aspiration after fundamental depths 
and inner convictions, after eternal truth and 
infinite love; and in the midst of all the welter 
of our day appears a new wave of life universal 
which carries men into entirely other bearings, 
and which is but the forerunner of a flowing tide 
big with the promise of a better day.” 

Dr. W. Tudor Jones, after reviewing the 
very best philosophical thought of our day, 
says, ‘Ihe possibilities of man can be multi- 
plied. But there is a real danger lest he should 
consider the development of his own spirit as 
something subjective and individual. We have 
tried to show that even on the philosophical 
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level of interpretation there is something over- 
subjective and over-individual. “The standards 
and norms of life are not man’s own creation. 
They have their existence and meaning in the 
collective life of mankind... . Beyond the over- 
individual ideals there is a source akin to these. 
Their cause must exist somewhere in the uni- 
verse. And it is out of the presence of these 
-standards and norms that the conception of 
God arises. The conception is not something 
that springs out of ignorance, illusion, or super- 
stition as we have been led to believe by many 
writers who merely take into account the form 
of the conception and ignore the spiritual poten- 
tiality of man as well as the demands of thought 
and life.’’ : 

Both of these men insist on recognizing a 
spiritual realm in which the deepest meanings 
of life are found and in which the personal rela- 
tionship which is essential to Peter’s idea of 
obedience and disobedience is made possible. 

Dr. John R. Mott, in speaking of the respon- 
sibility which rests upon religious institutions 
at this time, says, “You will not end war and 
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make this world a safe place by merely external 
arrangements. I reiterate it is not so much a 
matter of external arrangements and human 
agreements as it is of internal attitudes, motives, 
changes, the releasing of superhuman love and 
power within the lives of men that the world is 
to be made safe.’ Here is a frank recognition of 
the fact that the wrongness of the world has its” 
origin in this inner realm of spiritual relation- 
ships recognized by Peter. The thing that the 
most profound thinkers and most practical 
workers of our day are coming to see and in- 
creasingly appreciate, Peter in his own plain, 
simple way realized. He knew that the world 
was wrong because free beings in it disobeyed 
its highest laws, and that the most direct way 
to the solution of its problems was by getting 
men to adjust their lives in their inner rela- 
tionships. He understood that inner relation- 
ship to be a relationship with God our Father. 
To disobey Him meant sin, while obedience 
would mean life and peace. While that is not 
a philosophical solution of the problem of evil 
it is a clue that is in line with the very best of 
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our modern thinking and as the plain man’s 
philosophy of sin is both suggestive and instruc- 
tive. [here can be no reasonable doubt that the 
conflicts and discords of our life and world are 
in their final nature and meanings spiritual and 
arise from a wrong attitude toward God. The 
major problem of life, therefore, is how to 
know God and learn His will for us and ow to 
discover a way by which that will can be ac- 
tually realized. 


CHAPTER VI 


FINDING Gop’s WAY 
OR 
THE QUESTION OF REVELATION 


HIS is a purposeful world. Its purpose is 

the purpose of a person who is active in 
carrying it out. This purpose involves free 
moral beings—men and women who have the 
power of choice, and the realization of their life 
depends upon falling in line with this purpose. 
This is what the poet had in mind when he said, 


“Tf we would build again 
And build to stay 
We must find God 
And go His way.”’ 

That is his way of saying that if we would 
live a constructive life and do permanent and 
abiding things we must fall in line with the 
essential nature of our world which is God’s way 
of doing things. ‘hat, in the very nature of 
things, would involve a revelation. If the reali- 
zation of life depends upon obeying laws or fol- 
lowing a plan there must be some way of know- 
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ing these laws and this plan. We can not mor- 
ally be held responsible for not doing what we 
can not know. We must be able to find ‘what 
may be’ and then we are responsible “‘to make 
it fair’’ up to our means. 

On the other hand, if the ultimate cause is an 
Intelligence who is carrying out a constructive 
purpose which includes the life and activities of 
free moral beings, He must have some way of 
making this purpose known to these beings. 
Otherwise He would be thwarted in His plans 
or He would have to force men into obedience, 
which of course would destroy free will and 
would be immoral. - 

Therefore, we are not surprised to find that 
Peter with his vital experience of life recognizes 
this fact of revelation. He has no sustained ar- 
gument to prove the fact, but like the most of 
the subjects he deals with he assumes it and gives 
his own experience of it. 

However, his references to the subject clearly 
show that he had very clear convictions which 
involved quite a comprehensive philosophy of 
revelation. _ 
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First, Peter believed that God was able to 
grant to men all things necessary to a life of 
_ godliness through a knowledge of Himself, and 
that this process involved the giving of precious 
and exceeding great promises. 

While this statement does not deal with any 
theory of revelation it involves three very im- 
portant things: 1. The scope of revelation 
would be determined by the “‘things that pertain 
to life and godliness.’’ It would not be for the 
mere purpose of satisfying curiosity but to meet | 
a fundamental need. Peter assumes that the 
God who is responsible for this world is able to 
do anything that is essential to the realization 
of His purpose. 2. This is granted through 
“the knowledge of Him,’’ which means a vital 
experience of Him. While that does not state 
a theory regarding the method of revelation it 
does exclude all merely mechanical ideas of in- 
spiration and revelation. With this very illumi- 
nating insight before us it would seem as though 
it would be wholly unfair to claim Peter for any 
dictation theory of revelation. Whatever is to 
be given is to be given through a living experi- 
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ence of Him whereby He grants necessary 
promises. 3. [The purpose of revelation is that 
men may become partakers of the divine nature 
and escape the tragedy of failure. [his single 
insight could easily be made the basis of a very 
interesting philosophy of revelation. But with- 
out any further discussion of it we shall hold it 
constantly in mind as we shall proceed to note 
what Peter has to say about revelation. 

Second, Peter believed that God actually 
communicated with people in such a way as to 
make them know and understand His plan and 
purpose so far as the knowing of them was 
necessary to their realization in the experience 
of men. He says the Holy Spirit spake by the 
mouth of David. That involved that David 
came to know what the mind of the Spirit was 
and was able to speak what He wanted to make 
known in the development of His purpose. 
Peter for himself clearly claims that God was 
able to let him know what was true. He showed 
him that he should not call any man common or 
unclean. In that case we know that God re- 
vealed His mind through a very interesting ex- 
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perience. This warns us that we are not to in- 
troduce theories of the how of revelation into 
this simple, plain statement of the fact. 

In his second epistle we have a statement that 
comes as near being a definition of the method 
of revelation as any we have in all the New 
Testament. ‘‘No prophecy ever came by the 
will of man: but men spake from God, being 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” There are three 
important things involved in this interesting 
statement which has been the subject of much 
theological and philosophical discussion espe- 
cially in the last two hundred years, 

1. ‘The revelation here spoken of as prophecy 
did not originate with ‘‘the will of man.’’ Man 
was not able to think out all its contents alone. 
It is no mere human speculation. That does not 
necessarily mean that it was not in any sense the 
product of human thought. This part of the 
statement is not dealing with the subject of the 
method by which the prophecy came. It simply 
asserts that it did not originate with the human 
will. It must be explained by something back 
of the thought and will of man. I am anxious 
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to make this clear because it is at this very point 
that many of the unnatural theories of revelation 
and inspiration that are based upon this and one 
or two other passages are introduced. The logic 
usually followed in such cases is, this message 
did not come by the will of man. It did not 
originate with him. Therefore his thinking 
and experience had nothing to do with it. It 
Was a message that was simply dictated to him. 
If that idea is in the Scriptures it certainly is not 
here and should not be imposed on the subject 
in our endeavor to find out just what was in the 
mind of Peter. We are sure that it means that 
the message did not originate with man. This 
is the simple fact stated. 7 

2. Yet the second thing we are told is that 
the prophecy was the result of man speaking. 
While it did not originate with men, yet it came 
through men. It wasa message that was spoken 
by men. ‘They ‘‘spake from God.’ That is 
they spoke conscious of the fact that they were 
speaking the mind of God, therefore, spoke from 
Him in the sense that they spoke for Him. But 
they had to know the mind of God before they 
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could speak it. How could they know it with- 
out thinking and experiencing the thing that 
they came to know? ‘There was no way by 
which they could come to know what they said 
save through the thinking and experience of a 
rational personality. Up to this point all it says 
is that a message which did not originate with 
man was spoken by men who spoke from God. 
There is not a word yet as to how they came to 
know this message. ‘This is the subject of our 
next statement. 
3, ‘‘Men spake from God being moved by 
the Holy Spirit.’’ “This means literally that they 
were borne along by the Holy Spirit. Dr. B. B. 
Warfield says that this statement “is not to be 
confounded with guiding, or directing, or con- 
trolling, or even leading in the full sense of that 
word. It goes beyond all such terms, in assign- 
ing the effect produced specifically to the active 
agent. What is ‘borne’ is taken up by the 
‘bearer’, and conveyed by the ‘bearer’s’ power, 
not its own, to the ‘bearer’s’ goal, not its own. 
The men who spoke from God are here declared, 
therefore, to have been taken up by the Holy 
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Spirit and brought by His power to the goal of 
His choosing. The things which they spoke 
under this operation of the Spirit were therefore, 
His things, not theirs.’’ The fallacy in this 
reasoning is found in the fact that the being 
“borne along”’ necessarily involves a passive per- 
sonality. A figure of speech is pressed at the ex- 
pense of fundamental facts. “The winds drive 
the ship when its sails are set and the ship has 
nothing to say about the operation. The reason 
is obvious. I[t is a thing and therefore in the very 
nature of things is passive. But when this term 
involves personalities and personal relationships 
it is at once evident that to say the very least, it 
is quite possible that the being “‘borne along’’ 
may be quite different from the process which 
merely involves things. We are not questioning 
the statement that these ‘‘men spake from God 
being moved by the Holy Spirit.”’ That is ad- 
mitted. But how were they borne along? They 
were so borne along that they came to know the 
mind of God so that they could speak from Him. 
But how did they come to know that mind? 
Fortunately for us a great deal of light is thrown 
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upon this question from Peter's own experience. 
In other words we have on record at least one 
experience in which we can see the Holy Spirit 
doing this very thing which Peter speaks of here, 
and it is hard to think that Peter did not have 
his own experience in mind when he wrote these 
words. The incident is that in which Peter 
came to realize in a living way ‘“‘that God is no 
respecter of persons,’’ and that the Gentiles have 
just as free and real a part in the thing Jesus came 
to do as the Jews have. ‘That is commonplace. 
enough to us but it was a tremendous revelation, 
and a thoroughly revolutionizing revelation to 
the apostolic church. Peter was recognized as 
a holy man and in this incident we have this holy 
man speaking from God. Cornelius sent for 
him to go up to Caesarea and when he reached 
there he found Cornelius and his friends gath- 
ered together at the centurion’s home. Peter © 
asked them with what intent they had sent for 
him. In answer to his question Cornelius told 
the story of his vision and experience and con- 
cluded with the following significant words: 
“We are all here present in the sight of God, to 
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hear all things that have been commanded thee 
of the Lord.’ Peter accepted the challenge of 
these words and immediately ‘‘opened his mouth 
and said, Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons,’ etc. Here we have the holy 
man speaking from God and he says that he has 
now come to perceive the truth that was com- 
manded him of God. “The Greek word here 
translated ‘‘perceive’’ is the same word as John 
used when he spoke of the world not under- 
standing or apprehending Jesus. What the 
world did not do in the case of Jesus, Peter did 
do in the case of this fundamental truth. He 
was ‘‘borne along”’ by the Holy Spirit until he 
reached his goal. Let us go back and see how he 
was carried along. 

For a considerable time he was down at 
Joppa. Was he there in retirement that he 
might get light upon some of the questions that 
were being forced upon the attention of the 
church while it was scattered abroad? In any 
case we know that he went up to the house top 
to pray, and while he waited in prayer he fell 
asleep and had a vision. It is hard to think that 
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the vision did not have some immediate contact 
with his thought and prayer. In any case in 
that vision his mind was aroused along a line 
that was hindering the Jews from entering into 
the truth of Christianity. He was made to feel 
that what God cleansed he was not to make 
common. But he did not yet come to under- 
stand the truth that he uttered in Cornelius’ 
house. He was sufficiently aroused to make it 
possible for him to understand that God wanted 
him to go on up to Caesarea with the men that © 
were sent to him by Cornelius. By the time he 
reached Caesarea he was able to say that “‘God 
showed” him that he should not call any man 
common or unclean. It was not until Cornelius 
had told his story that he came to understand 
that God is not a respecter of persons. When 
the Holy Spirit came upon the Gentiles who 
listened to his story of Jesus as the Anointed One 
ordained by God to be the judge of the living 
and the dead he came to understand that the 
Gentiles had as real a part in Christ and His 
work of redemption as the Jews. He speaks of 
this as a direct revelation from God. When he — 
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told the story to the Jews who brought him to 
task at Jerusalem he asked, ‘“‘Who was I that I 
could withstand God?”’’ Surely that makes a 
process in which the personality was active in 
receiving and experiencing a truth until at last it 
became a burning and transforming conviction 
in the life that made it possible for Peter to 
speak from God with power. It is the simple 
and natural story of the human side of the pro- 
cess in which the Holy Spirit carried along a holy 
man who spake from God. It is certainly dif- 
ficult to believe that a man with an experience 
like that could possibly come to hold a mechan- 
ical theory of revelation in which the personality 
through which that revelation finds utterance is 
merely passive in the process. The great fact that 
remains in that experience is that God did speak 
to a holy man and made him to understand what 
he did not understand before and that truth be- 
came so real and vital to him that he actually 
spoke “from God,’ and the people recognized 
his message as a message from God. 

‘This experience is supported by Christ’s in- 
terpretation of Peter’s experience at Caesarea 
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Philippi. He came to a true interpretation of the 
person of Christ and Jesus plainly said that it 
was not a merely human insight, but an insight 
that was given to him by God the Father. It 
does not tell us how God gave him that insight. 
If the process were outlined I have no doubt but 
we would find that the personality was just as 
active as in the case which we have just con- 
sidered. 

The two things of abiding importance for our 
present purpose are that God could give him a 
true insight and he could receive and perceive 
that truth. If these two things are possible we 
have a basis in the very nature of things which 
makes possible any revelation necessary to the 
carrying out of the great purpose of our world 
in bringing men up into a God consciousness 
and a God life. 

Third, Peter believed that God in revealing 
His thought and purposes foreshadowed the line 
along which His plan was to move and that as 
a matter of history it was along this line that life 
fulfilled itself and the real progressive move- 
ments of history came. This meant a predictive 
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element in prophecy. He does not anywhere 
say that prophecy was all prediction. But he 
does say again and again that God showed men 
some of the lines along which His plan was to 
move. He represents the prophets as receiving 
some messages and impressions which they did 
not fully understand. ‘This is a very interesting 
passage. Ihe Spirit made it clear to the proph- 
ets that history was moving not to a tragedy 
but a culmination, which would mean a general 
emancipation. This goal was to be reached 
through sufferings which were to be centered in 
a personality which is spoken of as ‘‘the 
anointed.’’ The prophets understood that that 
goal was not to be reached in their day so they 
searched their own utterances and convictions to 
see if they could not understand the time or the 
manner of time indicated in this message of suf- 
fering and hope. ‘The outstanding impression 
made by this interesting passage is that of great 
throbbing personalities active in their desire to 
know the trend of things in such a relationship 
with their world as to make possible insights 
that made it clear to them that history was mov- 
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ing to a consummation which would mean sal- 
vation. In these activities the Holy Spirit was 
carrying them along. ‘The fact that they were 
active in their search and thought is in no way 
inconsistent with the idea that the Spirit was 
carrying them on to His goal. It is simply a 
question of the method by which He carried 
them along, and what I am trying to point out 
in this connection is that in the particular case 
of Peter’s experience that involves a “‘holy man’ 
speaking from God, the method of revelation 
was unquestionably through personalities that 
were active in their search for truth. The truth 
came from God and the Spirit was active in 
carrying them forward to the right conclusions, 
but He was active in their experience. Now it 
is unthinkable that Peter did not have their ex- 
perience in mind when he wrote concerning the 
prophets. Is there anything in these funda- 
mental conceptions that is inconsistent with our 
world as we know it? Does history support 
them? It is, of course, impossible to enter into 
anything like a comprehensive discussion of 
these questions within the limits of this thesis. 
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Yet we can test them sufficiently to indicate as to 
whether or not they are in line with our deepest 
and truest insights. 

First of all let us ask the question as to 
whether a revelation is possible. In a moral 
world centered in a moral personality and in- 
volving free moral personalities the presumption 
would be in favor of a revelation. If this is the 
world of a living, active and present Personality 
and it includes free personalities who are re- 
sponsible for doing things that involve the in- 
terests of the world, it is reasonable to think that - 
there must be a means of communication be- 
tween these personalities. “There is no question 
in our minds as to the possibilities of communi- 
cation between personalities in every day life. 
We see it constantly; therefore we do not doubt 
it. [here may be many differences of opinion 
as to the methods of communication and the 
psychological facts involved but there is no 
question as to the fact that one person can com- 


municate with another person. In some way it 
is possible for one person to so stimulate another 
person as to make him think and know what he 
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wants him to think and know. This is revela- 
tion. One mind is able to make itself known 
to another mind. If we receive stimulus that 
gives us new thoughts and ideas from personali- 
ties that we know, is it not reasonable for us to 
think that thoughts and ideas that come to us 
when we are not conscious of any particular 
person causing them to come to us are caused by 
stimulus received from intelligence. It is a mat- 
ter of common experience that men feel as 
though ideas were given them just as they are 
when one personality is able to affect another so 
as to give new ideas and thoughts. ‘The late Dr. 
George Matheson, in speaking of his immortal 
hymn, ‘‘O Love that wilt not let me go,” says, 
‘Something had happened to me, which was 
known only to myself and which caused me the 
most severe mental suffering. “The hymn was 
the fruit of that suffering. It was the quickest 
bit of work I ever did in my life. I had the im- 
pression rather of having it dictated to me by 


some inward voice than working it out myself.” — 


That impression of somebody so stimulating 
him as to give him the thoughts is in line with 
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much that we find in literature and history. If 
this world is the world of a personality there is 
no reason known to science why that personal- 
ity could not communicate with a great sensitive 
personality like Dr. Matheson. We have this 
same thing suggested from a different angle by 
Lord Kelvin. He told his friend, Principal 
Lindsey, ‘‘that he never reasoned quite up to any 
one of his great discoveries. He brooded over 
all the facts which seemed to him relevant to his 
problem, until there came a moment when his 
mind took a life-or-death leap away out into 
the unknown. He felt in the very marrow of 
his being the conviction that the solution lay 
just there. He was never able to put in the in- 
tervening stepping-stones of demonstration be- 
tween his old position and the new to which 
his life-and-death spring had brought him. Be- 
fore publishing his discoveries he usually got his 
two friends, Tait and Clark Maxwell, to work 
out the missing deductions.’’ Here we have 
what seems like an instinct for what is true or 
relevant. This is present in a very marked way 
in the great prophets. Peter says that it is God 
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talking to them and it seems to me that if what 
is said pertains to life and godliness there is no 
valid reason in modern science or philosophy 
why it should not be so. All we are concerned 
with here is that in a world that is centered in 
personality the presumption is in favor of reve- 
lation and a glance at experience corroborates 
this presumption. 

When we come to a close study of the litera- 
ture to which Peter makes reference we find that 
it is not only characterized by this peculiar in- 
sight which marks the great poets and scientists, 
but in discovering the relevant and the deeper 
tendencies underlying the great currents in his- 
tory it actually predicts the goals of history in a 
very wonderful way. Peter very clearly says 
that this is the case, and I contend that a careful 
examination of the literature and its history 
sustains his contention, and that is really what — 
we might naturally expect in a world like ours. 
To begin with the latter first. If this is a pur- 
poseful world in which we are moving toward 
a goal it must be the purpose of someone and as 
the purpose involves the interests and activities 
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of men and women who can understand purpose 
and plan it would be rather a strange thing if 
that controlling personality did not give some 
inkling of what His purpose and plan are. Not 
to do so would be contrary to everything that 
the common man knows of the activities and 
undertakings of intelligent beings. A man 
would never think of starting to build any kind 
of an important structure without a plan, and 
without sharing that plan as the progress of the 
work might require it to the men that he might 
associate with himself in doing the work. There 
can be no doubt that we are fellow-workers with 
the architect of our world. Our choices and 
decisions have determining values in the unfold- 
ing of the plans of our world. It would bea 
very strange thing if the great architect did not 
reveal to us something of what He is doing and 
the goal toward which ‘“‘the whole creation 
moves.’ Peter, as a result of his contact with 
Christ and his study of the greatest inspirational 
literature of his day in the light of that contact, 
contends that God actually showed men what 
was to come to pass. That does not mean that 
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He revealed all that was to come to pass. It 
simply means that He was able to reveal what 
Was necessary to the carrying out of His plan. 
Professor Kemper Fullerton in one of his books 
undertakes to show that there is no such a thing 
as predictive prophecy. ‘It cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon,’ he says, “‘that predic- 
tive prophecy has always been immediately con- 
nected with a non-moral theory of inspiration. 
This connection is not accidental but essential. 
On the predictive theory the prophet is able to 
project himself centuries beyond his own day 
and place himself in circumstances and scenes 
absolutely alien to his thoughts and experiences 

. . such a predictiori could only be the result 
of a direct revelation from heaven which was 
psychologically unmediated. The reason for 
this is that in such a revelation the prophet him- 
self was a mere passive agent of the Holy Spirit.” 
There are two fatal assumptions in this conten- 
tion. 

First, it is assumed that the prophet is passive, 
and second, that the predictive prophecy has no 
meaning for the prophet himself. As a matter 
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of fact there is no reason why a prophet should 
be any less active in a predictive prophecy that 
would have meaning for an intelligent program 
than in any other kind of prophecy. ‘The other 
evening I listened to the story of the develop- 
ment of a great life in Japan. The difference 
between my experience and the conditions under 
which that life was developed was very much 
greater than the difference between the circum- 
stances of Isaiah’s life and the conditions under 
which the Hebrews were restored to their own 
land under Cyrus. Yet I could tell that story 
without becoming non-moral in the sense that 
my normal powers would be paralyzed by my 
being separated from my own life and experti- 
ence here in America. It is only necessary to 
bring this so called fundamental psychological 
difficulty into the midst of ordinary experience 
to show how absolutely absurd it is. It is quite 
possible for an architect to reveal to an ordinary 
layman enough of his plan for a great structure 
- to enable him to know what he is endeavoring to 
do, and to make it possible for that layman to 
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cooperate with him in the carrying out of the 
plan. ‘There is nothing psychologically impos- 
sible or non-moral in the fact that he shows him 
some new ideas which have not yet been realized 
but which he hopes to embody in the proposed 
building. ‘This idea of real predictive prophecy 
being “‘psychologically unmediated”’ is an as- 
sumption that is in no way warranted by the 
facts. ‘he prophecies to which Peter refers are 
not wild statements which had no vital connec- 
tions with the prophets’ experiences. On the 
contrary they grew out of the prophets’ own 
principles which were involved in the individual 
and national and world crises which they were 
confronting. A fair and scientific study would 
show this to be true even of the great apocalyp- 
tic statements of Biblical literature. This I will 
show in a later chapter. At the present I call 
attention to it for the purpose of pointing out 
that this psychological objection to predictive 
prophecy raised by Professor Fullerton and the 
school of thought which he represents is based 
upon a gratuitous assumption. If one person 
can make his plan known to other persons there 
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is nothing fundamentally inherent in the world 
of an intelligence to prevent predictive prophecy. 
As to whether this literature to which Peter 
refers contains a predictive element is a historical 
question into which it is not necessary to enter at 
any length at this time. In fact that phase of 
the subject would require an extensive thesis in 
itself in order to deal with it adequately. Let 
it suffice to simply call attention to the significant 
fact that some of the ablest scholars and thinkers 
of our day have in their study of this subject 
come to the same conclusion as Peter. Professor 
Kautzsch of Halle, says, ‘“The abiding value of 
the Old Testament lies above all in this, that it 
guarantees to us with absolute certainty the fact 
and the process of a divine plan and way of sal- 
_ vation, which found its conclusion and fulfill- 
ment in the new covenant, in the person and 

work of Jesus Christ.’’ This fact is very sug- 
-gestively and constructively developed by the 
late Professor J. Willis Beecher in his very able 
and scholarly work, ‘““The Prophets and the 
Promise.”’ Here the subject is lifted out of the 
realm of minute details and put in a historical 
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setting that to me is unanswerable. It is very 
difficult to see how we can possibly account for 
that world outlook and optimism which char- 
acterizes Hebrew literature apart from an insight 
which the ordinary man can not possibly 
separate from the idea of predictive prophecy. 
In the second place it is impossible for me to 
understand why the prediction of the triumph 
of moral principles in the establishment of an 
ideal world in which righteousness prevails 
should be meaningless to the great preachers of 
righteousness known as the Hebrew prophets. 


GHARTERS VET 


WHy Do MEN SEEM To FIND IT EASIER 
To Do WRONG THAN To Do RIGHT? 


HERE is an additional question which 
troubles the common man whose chief 
consciousness is our every day common sense 
world. It seems to him that men are prone to 
do evil more than they are to do good. It seems 
easier to follow the lower ideals in life than it is 
to follow the higher goods. He usually assumes 
that this is in the very nature of things—‘‘Man 
is made that way.’ ‘This is the point at which 
we are brought face to face with what is known 
in theology as “‘original sin.’’ This is not a 
question for theology alone. On the contrary 
it deals with one of the most important and 
pressing problems in practical life. It is-not a 
theory but a fact that perplexes every serious 
thinker who earnestly faces the facts of life. 
There was a tendency a short time ago to make 
light of this fact, but the awful tragedy of the 
last few years has awakened men to the un- 
speakable depravity of even highly cultured 
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lives and the whole question has emerged in a 
most acute form. But as a matter of fact, while 
Sir Oliver Lodge could speak lightly of it and 
say that ‘‘none but a monk could have invented 
it,”’ the more thorough and serious minded 
thinkers have always been seriously impressed 
with its presence in human experience. Kant, 
for example, says, ““That there must be such a 
corrupt propensity rooted in men need not be 
formally proved in the face of the multitude of 
crying examples which experience sets before 
one’s eyes in the acts of men.” 

While Peter has no definite statement on the 
subject he makes one or two references which 
are very suggestive. ‘The first one is in the first 
epistle, chapter one and verse sixteen where he 
speaks of “‘your vain manner of life handed 
down from your fathers.’’ This ‘“‘manner of 
life’’ was the way of life from which they were 
redeemed. [hat was the sinful life and he 
speaks of it as being empty or profitless. The 
thing that arrests our attention in this connec- 
tion is the fact that he says that it was ‘““‘handed. 
down” from the fathers. That looks as though 
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Peter believed that they inherited their wrong- 
ness of life. [his thing that was handed down 
from the fathers was the thing from which they 
were redeemed by Christ. He does not state how 
it was handed down, but everywhere he seems 
to assume that they were guilty for living that 
kind of a life. It is very interesting to note that 
while he speaks of a very obvious fact he does 
not commit himself to any theory concerning it. 
The expression used to describe the fact is very 
suggestive and is broad enough to cover the most 
comprehensive insights gained concerning the 
fact through modern scientific investigation. 
There is a second expression which he uses 
which may help us to get something of the idea 
that lay back of this statement. In 1 Peter 2:25 
he says, ‘“Ye were going astray like sheep.”’ This 
evidently is not a mere touch of rhetoric. He is 
talking about what Jesus did to save men from 
sin and make it possible for them to live unto 
righteousness. Here he clearly identifies the 
wrongness of the world with sin and he defines 
it as ‘‘going astray.’’ He heard Jesus talk about 
lost men as sheep who were astray. ‘The 
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Prophet Isaiah also used the same idea and Peter 
was undoubtedly familiar with that reference. 
In fact we have every reason to think that that 
is the very passage he has in mind when he 
speaks of sin in this way. But we cannot think 
that he used it thoughtlessly. When he heard 
Jesus speak of men astray like sheep he must 
have made some comparisons between the Isaiah 
passage and the things that he knew about sheep. 
He was familiar with sheep. He must have often 
seen and watched them on the hills of Galilee 
and Judea. In all probability he often talked 
with some of the shepherds that watched their 
flocks on the night Jesus was born. He would 
be anxious to get from themselves the story of 
that wonderful night. In talking with them he 
would be most likely to discuss the habits of 
sheep in the light of what Jesus had said about 
them, especially in light of the command to feed 
His sheep. So when he said, ““Ye were going 
astray like sheep’’ he must have had some philos- 
ophy of the “how’”’ of the “handing down”’ of 
the vain manner of life referred to in the first 
chapter. In any case, there are two or three 
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things that are suggested by this figure of speech 
that explain why it seems easier to do wrong 
than to do right. 

In the first place the sheep seem to have a 
natural propensity to wander out of place and 
to go astray. But closer study of the habits of 
the sheep will reveal that the flock instincts and 
influences are very much stronger and more vital 
in the sheep life than any tendency to wander 
away alone. One would not be surprised to find 
that the sheep life is nearly altogether dominated 
by the flock influence and habits. ‘The indi- 
vidual sheep largely drifts with the flock. It is 
that social element and power that would im- 
press a man like Peter. As there is a flock life 
which largely determines the life of the indi- 
vidual sheep so there is a social life in human 
society which becomes the vehicle through which 
-a ‘manner of life’ is handed down from gener- 
ation to generation. Peter speaks of an empty 
or profitless manner of life being handed down 
but he does not say that that is the only ‘‘man- 
ner’ of life that can be handed down. 
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What may seem at first thought to be an in- 
herent bent or tendency may on closer study 
turn out to be a manner of life that is passed 
down by the fathers through social customs and 
institutions. Whatever may be the last word 
about original sin and heredity there can be no 
doubt of the tremendous power for the trans- 
mission of sin and evil ways and manners of life 
of the flock life as expressed in social customs 
and institutions. 

The late Professor Rauschenbusch rendered a 
great service in calling the attention of the church 
to this fact. He says, ‘That sin is lodged in 
social customs and institutions and is absorbed 
by the individual from his social group is so 


plain that any person with common sense can © 


observe it... . The permanent vices and crimes 
of adults are not transmitted by heredity, but 
by being socialized: for instance alcoholism and 
all drug evils; cruel sports, such as bull fights 
and pugilism. ... Just as syphilitic corruption 
is forced on the helpless foetus in its mother’s 
womb, so these hereditary social evils are forced 
on the individual embedded in the womb of 


a 
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society and drawing his ideas, moral standards, 
and spiritual ideals from the general life of the 
social body.”’ 

©. Kirn, as quoted by Professor Rauschen- 
busch, says, “Heredity is not the only channel 
through which sin is spread and increased—de- 
fective education, evil example, and the direct 
incitement to sin by unjust treatment of seduc- 
tion, are of at least equal importance.’ A single 
example will suffice to illustrate what these men 
are calling attention to and at the same time 
show the reality and significance of the fact. 

I was born and brought up among the High- 
land Scotch. ‘The use of strong drink in mod- 
eration was looked upon by them as being 
wholly consistent and proper. On certain social 
occasions it was thought that some kind of in- 
toxicants were necessary. Not to have them was 
looked upon as a serious breach of Highland 
hospitality. Mild intoxication, provided a 
gentleman behaved politely, was no disgrace. 
In fact many thought it made men more mirth- 
ful and socially agreeable. Men like Robert 
Burns praised and more or less sanctified this 
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idea of things in their. poetry and literature. 
Young people as they grew up were uncon- 
sciously trained into these ideas and habits. That 
had at the very least as much to do with the 
forming of the habits of intoxication as did 
heredity. 

This process may be accurately described as 
the “handing down of a vain manner of life.”’ 
Peter noted the fact but he did not describe the — 
process. How much was back of that sugges- 
tive statement it is impossible to say, but I am 
inclined to think that there was more of the 
social idea than the interpreters of Peter have 
allowed. In a later chapter I will undertake to 
show conclusively that he had a comprehensive 
and fundamental social conception of the church 
and its mission. 

‘This does not mean that Peter did not have 
any of the old idea of original sin in his thought. 
The solidarity of the race means not only the 
union of all nations and races but also a vital 
union of the generations. Even Professor 
Rauschenbusch, who has laid so much emphasis 
on the fundamental importance of environment, 
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allows that ‘‘evil does flow down the generations 
through the channels of biological coherence.” 
He also recognizes that ‘‘all who have to train 
the young find themselves marshalling motives 
and forces to strengthen the higher desires 
against the drag of unwillingness.’ Peter's 
phrase is quite capable of bearing this further 
interpretation. [his is simply one of the chan- 
“nels through which the fathers hand down their 
vain manner of life. “he reason why men find 
it so easy to do evil and so hard to do good is 
found in the fact that the currents of life are set 
through social habits and institutions which are 
the main channels through which the ordinary 
life is guided and molded. An intelligent study 
of these currents and institutions will reveal 
ample reason why men find it hard to be good. 
The rational thing to do in order to secure the 
right manner of life is to change the channels of 
transmission. This involves individual and 
social regeneration. We will be interested to 
find that that is exactly what Peter concluded. 

But that subject belongs to a later study. 
There is a third thing that is suggested by the 
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sheep that Peter recognized as entering into this 
matter of doing the wrong thing. The sheep is 
very susceptible to leadership. The bell sheep 
leads the whole flock. This also seems to be a 
fundamental trait in human nature. It startles 
us to note how one man can start a whole gen- 
eration on a wrong line of thought from which 
it is almost impossible to rescue them. It is also 
very instructive to note how the masses swing 
from one extreme of thought to another with- 
out hardly realizing that they have changed. 
We have had many illustrations of this in the 
last few years. 

Peter taught that there is a great evil spiritual 
power that is represented by an evil person who 
is constantly enticing men and women to wrong 
and evil ways. This idea of a ‘‘personal devil”’ 
is not popular in our day. In fact it is generally 
supposed that people of culture and scientific 
habits of thought do not and cannot retain such 
a crude idea. At the same time it is exceedingly 
interesting to note the tendency in some of the 
greatest thinkers of our day to recognize a some- 
thing that very greatly resembles this thing that 
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Peter speaks of—for example men like Pro- 
fessor Wundt of Germany and the late Professor 
Royce of Harvard have much to say about the 
reality of ‘“‘Super-personal forces’ in human 
life. Professor Rauschenbusch, who rejects the 
traditional idea of a devil, contends that the 
facts of life call for some conception of a King- 
dom of Evil. ‘We ought,’’ he says, “‘to get a 
solidaristic and organic conception of the power 
and reality of evil in the world.”’ 

In speaking of the two doctrines of ‘‘the 
hereditary racial unity of sin, and the super- 
natural power of evil behind all sinful action”’ 
he says that they ‘‘created a solidaristic con- 
sciousness of sin and evil, which I think is neces- 
sary for the religious mind. “Take away these 
two doctrines, and both our sense of sin and our 
sense of the need of redemption will become 
much more superficial.’’ 

He also frankly admits that ‘‘no positive 
proof can be furnished that our universe con- 
tains no such spiritual beings as Satan and his 
angels.’’ All this is very significant. Can we 
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have such unity as is involved in these ‘‘Super- 
personal’ and “‘evil kingdom’’ powers apart 
from personality? Are we quite sure that 
philosophically speaking it would not be very 
much easier to make out a case for Peter’s devil 
than it would be for these impersonal influences 
and kingdoms? 

If there are definite and intelligent suggestions 
to evil they must emanate from an intelligence. 
A mere impersonal influence can not make defi- 
nite suggestions to follow evil ways and do evil 
things. When we are in the midst of a society 
that is charged with certain ideas and tendencies 
we can easily understand feeling this influence 
and being inclined to follow them. ‘That is a 
very simple question of psychology. But what 
about a man when he is away from all his fel- 
lows and is definitely and earnestly endeavoring 
to get away from evil thinking and sets his 
mind toward good and worthy ideas, and in the 
midst of that definite effort there press in upon 
him evil and unworthy thoughts? Where do 
they come from? Can the mind be stimulated 
to reason consecutively excepting through in- 
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telligence? Isit likely that these thoughts could 
come from the subconscious self when the self is 
earnestly engaged in seeking high and worthy 
thoughts? The deep consciousness of a force 
that we are definitely opposing must be ac- 
counted for. I can easily account for feelings 
that sweep over me when I am in the presence of 
some personality that is definitely influencing 
me contrary to my best judgment. But what 
about similar feelings toward evil which seem 
to rush in upon the life when I am alone and 
definitely setting the mind on a directly oppo- 
site line? ‘That experience is very common. 
Peter knew it, and one of the elements that 
enters into it he says is the suggestion of evil 
thoughts by an evil personality who is seeking 
to disorganize and destroy human personality. 
We must not get his Satan mixed up with the 
traditional devil. He is not an all powerful be- 
ing who is not in any way subject to God and 
the laws of His world. He is a powerful, subtle 
and free evil spirit who is in open rebellion 
against God. Belief in a Satan like that does not 
necessarily land us in hopeless dualism. In our 
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own world we have individuals who are free 
creators and can organize evil societies whose in- 
fluence is powerfully set against the life of our 
world, and are allowed to use their powers to 
solicit others to join them in rebellion. But this 
is simply the fact of freedom within the scope 
and permission of the final will. If that is pos- 
sible in our world of experience why could it not 
be possible in the Spirit world? 

As Professor Haering very ably shows, we 
can not demonstrate that it is so and neither can 
we demonstrate that it is not so. But we can not 
lightly turn Peter's interpretation aside as a mere 
superstition. . He was breaking away from the 
traditions of his day. ‘The difference between 
his interpretations of life and ordinary traditions 
of his day was wider than the difference between 
many of the progressive thinkers of our day and 
the traditional positions of our times. It is of 
vital importance to remember this. This differ- 
ence came because of his unquestioned experi- 
ence of reality. “There is no experience of his 
that was more real and genuine than his fight 
with evil tendencies and forces in his life. Jesus 
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told him at one time that the devil sought to de- 
stroy him. Peter must have talked with Jesus 
about that. From everything we know about 
Peter it would be unnatural to think that he did 
not. Jesus talked over with him His own con- 
flict at the opening of His public ministry. He 
did not hesitate to say that that was a conflict 
with a personal devil. That was one of the 
deepest and most significant conflicts in the 
whole life of Jesus. “There more than in any 
other experience He had to press back all false 
ideals and conceptions and come to an adequate 
conception of life that would make it possible 
for Him to launch out on a true and adequate 
idea of His own mission. He pierced to the very 
heart of things and made choices that show that 
He fully understood life and its issues and was 
able to decide in a comprehensive and funda- 
mental way between the things that are true and 
eternal and the superficial things that dominated 
the traditions of His time. The heart of that 
conflict was a personal power that had access to 
His thought life and definitely tried to get Him 
to accept traditional or unworthy conceptions 
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of His life, ministry and mission. Is it possible 
that He was able to discern the issues involved 
so truly and yet mistake the nature of the power 
that He was fighting? At any rate I think it will 
be generally granted that no personality in his- 
tory ever had a steadier, deeper and clearer look 
into the heart of the world that involved that 
moral struggle than He had. That unquestion- 
ably was Peter’s great authority for his doctrine 
of a devil. Is it not reasonable to think that he 
was influenced by that more than he was by the — 
traditions with which he had so hopelessly 
broken? However many of them clung to him, 
the one outstanding thing in his life is the fact 
that his experience of God in*Christ had forever 
separated him from them. 

In any case this is Peter’s explanation of the 
subtle evil forces which are constantly felt in 
human experience and which make it seem as 
though it were more natural for men to do evil 
than to do good. There is no doubt that our 
fathers ‘handed down to us a vain manner of 
life,’’ and that we through the socialization of 
many of our empty manners of life, are doing 
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the same thing for our children. Knowing this 
it is of superlative importance that we should 
search the how of this “handing down” and 
change it and make it a channel of “handing 
down” the conceptions of life that are in line 
with the best things we know. If there is a 
great spiritual power of evil that tempts men 
away from the good, Peter tells us of a great 
spiritual power of good that is mightier than 
any power of evil and constantly works for our 
freedom and highest good. 
That brings us to our next consideration. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


HE most prominent thing in Peter’s think- 

ing is not men’s proneness to sin but the 

fact that men can be freed from the vain manner 
of life handed down by the fathers. However 
these things have been handed down and what- 
ever may be the final explanation of the ten- 
dencies that carry men to unworthy ends, the 
greatest truth known to humanity is that there - 
is a power available to men that makes it pos- 
sible for them to break with the evil and empty 
manner of life and to go in the very teeth of 
these tendencies to evil and to realize worth- 
while ends. It is the recognition of this fact that 
dominates the thinking of this fisherman philo- 
sopher. It is the realization of this thing that 
made him the great personality that he was. 
The main fact was not a mere matter of theory 
with him but rather the deepest experience of 
his life. He himself was redeemed from a vain, 
barren and disappointing ‘“‘manner of life’ and 
brought out into an original experience of free- 
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dom that made him one of the most original 
and dynamic personalities of his generation. 
Naturally his idea of this redemptive power is 
one of the most suggestive and interesting phases 
of his philosophy. 

First of all it is important to note that Peter 
looked upon this redeeming purpose in life as 
centered in Jesus Christ. His great message 
was the message of Jesus Christ as the Redeemer. 
When he spoke on the day of Pentecost the great 
heart passion of his message was that the Jesus 
whom the people had rejected was the Messiah 
and that He had been exalted and had sent the 
spirit of love and of redeeming and transform- 
ing power upon His people that they might im- 
mediately become a redemptive force in human 
life. 

Second, Peter did not look upon this redemp- 
tive purpose as something apart from the deep 
purpose that conditioned the deepest meanings 
of his world. It was not a mere incident in the 
life of Christ, or in the history of the world. It 
was a part of the great purpose of God for the 
ages and was the thing toward which the 
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prophets looked, and a subject of vital interest 
to the angels. These insights show clearly that 
Peter’s philosophy of salvation was not a nar- 
row, superficial and merely individualistic thing, 
but a great cosmic conception that swept 
through the deepest insights of the ages and in- 
volved the deepest purposes of the universe. 
Third, he clearly understood that it was not 
an easy and cheap thing that could be accom- 
plished by proxy, or bought with material con- 
siderations. In order that men might be re- 
deemed from ‘‘the vain manner of life handed 
down from the fathers’ it was necessary that 
God should enter into a life and death struggle 
with sin and its consequences in human life. 
He has several statements bearing on this that 
are exceedingly suggestive. ‘“Ye were redeemed, 
not by corruptible things, with silver and gold 
.... but with precious blood, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot, even the blood 
of Christ’ (1 Peter 1:18-19). All of this was 
done that men’s faith and hope might be in God 
(1 Peter 1:21). Again, ‘‘who His own self 
bare [or carried up] our sins in His body upon 
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the tree, that we having died unto sins, might 
live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye 
were healed—for ye were going astray like 
sheep; but are now returned unto the shepherd 
and bishop of your souls’ (1 Peter 2:24-25). 

Here he makes plain statements without en- 
tering upon any theological or philosophical 
explanations of them. I wish to note a few of 
the things that are stated. 

1. He assumes that the people to whom he 
was writing came to know a power that eman- 
cipated them from the empty manner of life 


_ handed down to them by their fathers. It is a 


matter of history that a real power was mani- 
fested in that generation that made it possible 
for the men who took seriously the message 
preached by Peter and his fellow apostles to 
break away from the barren formalism of their 
fathers and to realize a new and richly fruitful 
life that according to the most careful historians 
changed the course of history. 

2. The introducing of that power or move- 
ment into the world cost Jesus Christ His life. 
In other words, they were redeemed with pre- 
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cious blood. Whatever else these words may 
mean they certainly mean that it was the death 
of Jesus that made it possible for them to break 
with the past manner of life and to enter into 
the new order of life. He does not introduce any 
theological explanation. He simply states the 
fact. 

3. In this death He carried up the sins of the 
people upon the tree. Here again we have a fact 
stated without any attempt at explanation. 
Whatever may be the final meanings of the fact 
there can be no question that it is literally true 
that Jesus carried the sins of the people to the 
cross. It was the sins of the people that put 
Him there. The empty formalism, greed, envy, 
class hatred, opportunism and injustice of His 
day struck upon Him and wounded Him unto 
death. He openly attacked the sin of the race 
as it was manifested in His day and in the instt- 
tutions with which He had to do, and men re- 
sented the exposure, and the deadly nature of 
the sin which He exposed was revealed in the 
fact that rather than forsake it men actually at- 
tacked the innocent one and killed Him. Peter 
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clearly saw and stated that simple fact. The 
church has lost the full significance of this fact 
because it has allowed the actual thing that took 
place to be over-shadowed by the theological 
explanation which grew up around it. he 
thing that we need to clearly see is that Jesus 
literally carried up the sins of the world in His 
own body upon the tree. “There was no arti- 
ficial reckoning about the matter. He suffered 
for us and for all men because He suffered to 
free men from the very things that crucified Him. 
‘This was not exceptional but the deepest law of 
life in a world like ours. Peter understood this. 
Is not this the deepest meaning of this wonderful 
statement in 1 Peter 1:21, ‘““Who through Him 
are believers in God.” Moffatt translates it in 
this way, ‘It is by Him that you believe in 
God.’ It is the God that was revealed in the suf- 
fering Christ that men believed in. ‘This suf- 
fering was that “He might bring us to God.”’ 
When we are brought to God in Christ we are 
brought to a suffering God—not a God who 
suffered just for that moment, but a God who 
is always carrying up the sins of the people in 
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His purpose of redemption. I am quite aware 
of the fact that He died once on the tree for sins, 
but that can not mean that the sorrow of the 
divine in Christ was just for the moment of the 
sublime stoop in the life of the historic Jesus. 
Macaulay tells us ‘‘that his father—Governor 
of Sierra Leone—could not see a company of 
female slaves pass him by, and realize with his 
vivid sympathy, the lives of shame and torture 
to which they were doomed, without being 
dazed and stunned for hours.’’ The same 
thing is brought out by the biographer of Mrs. 
Booth. ‘‘She could not see a neglected sore or 
Witness a ruthless wrong without a pain that 
sometimes became physical nausea.’ Some- 
times the pang of sympathy may be greater than 
the pain itself. “This is suggestively brought 
out in one of our war books. In his chapter on 
“The Virgin Mother of Montauban” Thomas 
Tiplady says, ‘‘She stands there as the represen- 
tative of the world’s womanhood sorrowing 
over the noble men who are passing by into the 
deepening shadow. While one gazes at her the 
roadsides seem to throng with the sad faces of 
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mothers, each one of whom anxiously looks at 
the soldiers in the passing regiments to see if her 
own boy is there. ... Iron shells can destroy 
buildings of iron and stone, but they can not 
destroy the love and solicitude of a mother.” 
The keenest pain is felt not by the men who 
march to the sound of music or make the wild 
charge at the word of command but by the 
Wives and mothers who in far off homes wait 
and watch and pray in agony, fearing to read 
the roll of the dead lest they be smitten with a 
sorrow that they must carry to the grave. This 
thing must be in the heart of God. ‘‘It is the 
inexorable demand of our heart that the God of 
the universe shall carry a cross.’’ Robert Brown- 
ing understood this when he said 


“The authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 
And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind 
And recommence at sorrow.” 


Professor G. A. Johnston Ross speaks of this 
as one of the universal elements in the life of 
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Jesus. ‘Behind His death was the suffering and 
the redeeming love of God..... It is His death 
that supremely attests the all-embracing and in- 
vincible love of God.’’ This is not mere theory 
or poetry but a tremendous reality. It was this 
that made the ‘‘care’’ and sympathy of God tre- 
mendously real to Peter in the great sufferings 
which he endured. ‘‘God so loved the world 
that He gave’ is the core of the Gospel. But we 
must not keep that in the past tense. God so 
loves the world that He gives His life in an 
eternal passion for itsredemption. Inthe words © 
of Professor T. H. Green, ‘‘God is an act of 
eternal sacrifice, and Christ the reproduction of 
that act in time.”’ 


“T never realized God's birth before, 
How He grew likest God in being born. 
Such ever was love’s way—to rise, it stoops.”’ 


4. Peter also understood that this suffering 
meant the suffering of the innocent for the 
guilty. Here again we have to be very careful 
not to attribute to him our theological interpre- 
tations of this fact. It was vicarious suffering 
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but that is as far as Peter goes. We of this day 
have no difficulty in reasonably appreciating the 
possibilities of this kind of suffering. Millions 
of men have suffered in our day for sins and 
crimes of which they were wholly innocent. 
The boys who made the supreme sacrifice had 
nothing to do with the conditions which 
brought on the war. If what we have been say- 
ing regarding the meaning and significance of 
the war means anything it means that the inno- 
cent carried up the sins of the age to the field of 
battle and there they suffered for the guilty,— 
and suffered to free the world from military 
bondage. I do not say that the suffering and 
death of Christ did not mean more to the world 
and to the universe than the death of these boys. 
They did. But I am calling attention to the 
modern fact by way of showing that what Peter 
said regarding the sufferings of Christ was 
neither impossible nor unethical. The men of 
this generation will have no difficulty in preach- 
ing the gospel of vicarious suffering because the 
most glorious thing in this world crisis is the 
sublime abandonment with which millions gave 
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themselves to suffer for others. I think when 
we come to study Peter’s idea of what Christ 
came to save men to we will see that he had no © 
narrow or superficial conception of the real 
meaning and significance of this principle of vi- 
carious suffering in human life. 

5. Peter clearly states the purpose of this suf- 
fering on the part of Christ. ‘“‘Christ suffered 
for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, 
that He might bring us to God.’ In speaking © 
to those who accepted his gospel he said, ““Ye 
are now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop © 
of your souls.’ He also makes it clear that 
Jesus was manifested for our sakes that we 
might be believers in God and that our hope and 
faith might be in Him.’’. The inference is that 
all this was done because God loved men and He 
was anxious to redeem them from a wrong man- 
ner of life by reconciling them to Himself and 
getting them to fully trust Him. Jesus did not 
have to die to reconcile God to men or to make 
Him love them, but He died because God did 
love men and He wanted to reconcile them to 
Him and His government. That, so far as I can 
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understand him, was Peter’s philosophy of the 
sufferings and death of Jesus. “They revealed 
. God in His endeavors to reconcile men to Him- 
self and to lead them to the trust and obedience 
that would make possible the highest kind of 
life. In love He atoned for our sins. 

6. The result of this sacrificial suffering was 
the healing of the world. By His suffering 
Jesus atoned for sin and centered the thought 
of men upon a God who loves them and is doing 
all He can to save them from an empty manner 
of life and to lead them into a life fruitful in 
righteousness, and this centering of faith in God 
means the healing of a rebellious world’s 
wounds. “The world’s wounds have resulted 
from rebellion against God and His purposes. 
The healing of these wounds naturally comes 
through reconciliation. “The rebellion must be 
given up if the wounds would be healed. This 
is literally what happens when men are recon- 
ciled to God through the cross. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary about this thing. It is not an arti- 
ficial reckoning of a man just, but a fundamental 
adjustment of life through a vital change of at- 
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titude which puts the life in a new relationship 
in the moral universe. Therefore we can confi- 
dently say that there will be no healing of the 
world’s wounds until the lives of men are right- 
ly adjusted in their world; and this is what Peter 
meant by being brought to God and being 
healed through the sufferings that make this 
reconciliation possible. | 

The philosophy that is back a these simple 
observations is this. [he redemption of the 
world from selfishness is not an easy, superficial, 
arbitrary thing. It is not wrought by a God © 
who is separated from the world and its suffer- 
ings but by a God who lives eternally in the 
very process of sacrificing Himself in the passion 
of love that He may realize the deepest purposes 
of His life in oneness with all life through its 
submission to Him in love. “That simple idea 
forms a basis for the very best philosophical 
thought of our day. 

James Robertson Cameron in a review of 
modern philosophy says, “‘We do not find in 
our experience that as we die to live in others’ 
lives we lose a single pulse-beat of our personal- 
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ity, we rather gain; we gain indeed not other- 
wise than we lose ourselves in them. It is self- 
realization through self-sacrifice... .. There is 
‘dying to live,’ ‘the law of the spirit of life,’ by 
which the Infinite perpetually fulfills itself in 
others who by reason of the elemental law with- 
in them, less or more, fulfill themselves by shar- 
ing in its life.’ Peter puts that in this simple 
_ way, God suffers for us and gives His very life 
for us in Christ that He may bring us to Him- 
self so that He may impart the divine nature to 
us.’ How nearly this expresses what is in Mr. 
Cameron’s mind can be seen from the following 
words which he quotes from ‘‘Nettleship’s 
Fragment On the Atonement”: ‘“The doctrine 
of the New Testament goes so far as to say that 
God Himself gave (and is eternally giving) up 
what is dearest to Him in order to save the life 
of the world. God can only be at one with His 
work, can only make it to be truly His work, by 
eternally dying—sacrificing what is dearest to 
Him.’’ Mr. Cameron adds, “‘I think that pass- 
age well defines our doctrine, with only this to 
add; that the whole dynamic truth is not alone 
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that God dies to live and be at one with man, 
but that man is thus and thus constrained to die 
to live and be at one with God. Man’s free or 
self-determined oneness with God is God's 
triumph in man and man’s triumph in God. 
Here we touch the centre of personality and his- 
tory alive, and therefore the centre of the his- 
toric personality of Jesus; and only a thorough 
going Idealism can ever appreciate its magnitude 
or the magnitudes of God and man which it in- 
volves.”’ 

We are not able to tell how deeply Peter saw 
into the philosophical implications of his teach- 
ings, but there can be no doubt that he thor- 
oughly understood that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself that He 
might impart to it His own nature and that this 
process meant intimate fellowship and suffering 
—suffering in which He bore the sins of the 
world. In other words he clearly understood 
that what God is doing for the world in bring- 
ing it into the realization of its life He is doing 
at an infinite cost. No philosophical insight of 
any age has gotten beyond that bleeding heart 
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of life and history. The recognition of this fact 
does not deny the further fact that Christ on the 
cross and in the article of death did something 
once for all to make possible the forgiveness of 
sins which could only be done by God. ‘The 
mystery of that act isa part of the agony of God 
which passeth all understanding. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE NEw ROYALTY 


NE of the unmistakable marks of the reality 

and accuracy of Peter’s thinking is found 

in his conception of salvation. He also under- 
stood that the fundamental element in it was 


the reconciling of men to God. ‘This means in 
the first place to be freed from the former vain 


and empty manner of life,—the ‘‘putting away’ 
of malice, guile, hypocrisies, envies, and all evil 
speaking. This is but the beginning of things, — 
—the clearing away of difficulties and the ad- 
justment of the life that it might ‘“‘grow unto 
salvation.’’ He evidently saw that the being 
freed from the vain manner of life was but a 
very small part of salvation. Men are recon- 
ciled to God for a purpose and they are not 
really saved until they begin to serve that pur- 
pose. To be reconciled to God involves the be- 
ing reconciled to His program. “They come to 
Him for the purpose of serving Him. To serve 
God in the very nature of things is to serve His 
purpose and plan. At this point Peter seems to 
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have had a wonderfully significant insight, an 
insight which seems to anticipate the most ad- 
vanced thinking of our day. President Wilson 
in speaking of the great program of the progres- 
sive statesmen of our day in a speech delivered 
at the tomb of George Washington said, ‘“What 
we seek is the reign of law based upon the con- 
sent of the Government and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.’ He had great 
world ideas that he believed were necessary to 
the saving of the world from war in the coming 
_ days. He understood perfectly that these ideas 
were of no use until they could be embodied in 
an organization. [hey must get a body through 
which they can be expressed before they can be- 
come effective in the life of the world. There- 
fore he was seeking to organize the opinion of 
mankind. 

Peter understood that fundamental social 
principle and saw clearly that what God is seek- 
ing to do is to organize men so that they may 
become the body—or instrument—through 
which He can interpret Himself and carry out 
His plans for the ages. In his effort to express 
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this fundamental insight he used several illus- 
trations which at first sight seem like a hopeless 
mixture of figures of speech. He said, “Ye area 
spiritual house, an elect race, a royal priesthood, 
a holy-nation.’’ A closer study of these, how- 
ever, will reveal that underlying them all is a 
fundamental social idea that is signally signifi- 
cant and profound. He says that God wanted 
to save men from a vain and empty manner of 
life in order that He might build them up into 
a ‘‘spiritual house.’’ This is not a mechanically 
built house, but a living organism, represented 
in our thought not so much by a building as by 
the use of the word house when we speak of “‘the 
house of Guelph.’’ That is an organization 
which stands for certain relationships, principles 
and ideals. This organization or spiritual house 
was to be founded in and to embody the life and 
ideals of Christ. Peter understood that these 
ideals had been rejected by men. He also under- 
stood that they met with God’s approval and 
were precious and honorable in His sight and 
were made the cornerstone of the coming empire. 
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Nations and dynasties will pass away but this 
spiritual house will stand. 

He speaks of those who belong to this house 
as ‘living stones.’’ ‘That is, the house is a liv- 
ing organism and men are built into it through 
internal adjustment and vital relationship rather 
than by mechanical and external methods. That 
is expressed in the phrase, ‘‘ye are an elect race,’ 
literally a house of born ones (genoseklekton). 
A man can join a church but he must be born 
into this royal house. In other words, this is a 
matter of vital relationship and not of mere pro- 
fession. He also designates it as ‘‘a holy na- 
tion.’ [hat means at least two things. First, 
it is a social organism. Men are to grow up 
“into salvation” in a social relationship. “That 
means that men in being saved must give their 
life to the building up of this social organism 
and in this giving of their life they realize them- 
selves at their best. Second, being a “‘holy’’ 
nation it is a separated nation. I think the con- 
text makes it very clear what he has in mind by 
this separation. The house was to be built out 
of men that were redeemed from a ‘‘vain man- 
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ner’’ of life—that is, the old selfish world order 
which meant sorrow, shame and death. Now 
they are to be separated to the manner of life 
revealed in Christ which was accepted by God 
ashonorable. Therefore, it was a living organi- 
zation to make real His ideals in the world and 
to hand them down to the coming generation. 
The living organization or social body is 
spoken of by Peter as a ‘brotherhood.’ He evi- 
dently understood that in its normal function- 
ing it was to realize the life of brotherhood. This 
naturally follows its deepest purpose as defined 
by him. He says that the organism was to be 
possessed by God that it might show forth His 
excellencies, or as Dr. James Moffatt translates 
it, “That you may proclaim the wondrous 
deeds of Him who has called you.’ A correct 
manifestation or interpretation of the divine 
life would in the very nature of things involve 
brotherhood. Evidently Peter clearly under- 
stood that it was in a social relationship of that 
nature that the individual was to realize his life 
and to adequately fulfill his purpose. In other 
words this whole conception is a highly social 
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conception and his interpretation of salvation 
is a social interpretation of the very highest 
order. He did not know modern science and was 
not familiar with our modern social philosophy 
but he did have a genuine experience of life 
which gave him a true insight into its nature 
and meanings which he stated in his own plain 
way, and while men may think that the phrase- 
ology is out of date the thing that he saw and 
described is the very thing that the men who are 
truest and most penetrating in their thinking 
today are trying to say and describe. It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to note how the most 
thorough and searching, constructive thinking 
of our day is centering upon this conception of 
life. 

Professor Garvie says, ‘‘As rational, man sets 
before himself an end to be reached, and this can 
not be anything else than self-realization, the 
development of his personality in accordance 
with its idea. But this self is not an isolated 
individual, independent and sufficient in itself. 
Social relations are essential and not accidental 
to it, for it is only in communion and coopera- 
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tion with others that any man’s faculties of 
mind, heart and will are brought into exercise 
and thus developed. Individual development 
and social progress mutually depend, for the 
perfection of the parts, and the whole can not 
be separated.’’ He calls attention to the fact 
that this conception, which he finds to be that 
held by Dr. MacKenzie in his “‘Introduction to 
Social Philosophy,”’ is a decided advance on the 
prevalent “‘atomic’’ view of the relation of in- 
dividuals ina society. He says further, “We can 
not now go behind it; we must even insist that 
society is at least as organic in respect to mutual 
dependence of the parts on the whole as is the 
body. We may however advance beyond it, as 
Herbert Spencer's practical conclusion shows 
that the analogy is inadequate. Human society 
is more organic than the body, because its unity 
is known and willed and so can be consciously 
and voluntarily made still more a unity.”’ 
Professor Garvie makes it quite clear that — 
“Socialization and individualization are two 
sides of a single process.’ “This is what is in- 
volved in the community ideal which we find in 
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Peter’s teachings. The individual is redeemed 
from an empty manner of life in which he was 
self-centered and vitally related in an organism 
- that made possible a new expression of the life 
that led to a fuller realization of the individual 
and a very definite contribution to the com- 
munity. Our author insists upon it that it is in 
this new relationship that the individual is to 
find himself and through it he is to make his 
greatest contribution to his world. Professor 
Royce in speaking of the individual says, ‘‘He 
can not unaided win the true goal of life. Help 
must come to him from some source above his 
own level.’’ From this he goes on to show that 
the individual is saved if at all by a membership 
in a community which has salvation. — Peter 
points out such a community. He calls it a 
spiritual building, the life of which is Jesus 
Christ. “That is the secret of its power to help 
the individual and the world. It is the domi- 
nating of the organism by the life and spirit of 
God that makes it a saving organization. While 
the living stones are all on the same level they 
are pervaded by a life which is above them and 
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this is the thing that saves them. Let me state 
in a practical way what this deep philosophical 
insight as seen by Peter means in our world. 
Here is a man of more than ordinary ability. In 
the experience that comes to him in his church 
life he is led to give his life to missionary work 
in India. He finds a half starved native boy, 
and he denies himself many comforts in order 
that he may nourish and educate him. That 
boy becomes a perfect specimen of physical de- 
velopment and takes a university degree granted 
to only three men in all India. Now he gives 
his life to the emancipation and development of 
his fellow natives. There we have the working 
out of the idea of a living organism that is a sav- 
ing society. The individual gives himself and in 
that abandonment experiences the highest form 
of self-development, and that development is 
immediately invested in the service of the whole 
community. When that kind of salvation 
comes to an individual he can not help but affect * 
the whole community. That is the kind of sal- 
vation that Peter preached and it is nothing 
short of a calamity that the church very early 
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in its history lost sight of its social significance 
and developed a purely individualistic philos- 
ophy which is the exact opposite to the essential 
meaning of Peter's teachings. 

Not only is Peter’s idea in line with the best 
philosophical insights from this particular point 
of view but it also meets the challenge of social 
life and its impelling needs. Some one has said, 
“The social gospel tests the claims and powers 
of our church by the continuity of the apostolic 
faith within it and by its possession of the law 
and spirit of Jesus.’’ “That is another way of 
saying that the social needs of the world chal- 
lenge the church to give concrete expression to 
the life of Christ. Peter tells us that that is the 
very purpose for which it was created. In the 
measure in which it has failed to fulfill this pur- 
pose it has failed to interpret correctly the funda- 
mental meaning of the New [Testament message. 
Peter, however, guards the message at a point at 
“which modern interpreters are inclined to lose 
sight of the importance of the individual mess- 
age. He tells that the society is a society or 
house that is made up of ‘‘living stones.’’ Peter 
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appreciated that something very important took 
place in the lives of the individuals who became 
living stones. It is what happened to those 
lives that made possible a saving organism. 
They accepted a very definite manner of life 
which resulted in a fundamental quickening of 
the life. “To these men the acceptance of Christ 
meant the acceptance of a new order of life—a 
totally new philosophy of things. Edward 
Caird in his account of Christianity’s first effect 
upon Greek and Roman civilization says, “It 
breaks down all the walls of division that had 
hitherto separated individuals, families, and na- 
tions from each other; it cast aside and utterly 
repudiated all the prejudices of rank and caste, 
of race and custom, and bade men, as simply 
men, recognize each other as brethren. It sought, 
in the fire of its charity, to burn up every grudge | 
and repugnance, every doubt and suspicion that 
had made men regard each other with alien eyes, 
and to put an end to all the waste of human 
existence in competition and conflict by binding 
them into the unity of one body, animated by 
one will and one Spirit.’’ In other words, 
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Christianity gave a new view of social duty to 
the world. This view came, however, through 
the experience that made men ‘‘living stones’ 
for the new social order. ‘This fact does not 
make Peter's message any less social but makes it 
more pertinent for our day. MHarold Begbie 
in his book “Living Water’ says, ‘‘I feel con- 
vinced that what is immediately essential for 
our peace is a change of will in the whole com- 
munity. A change of mind which will not only 
affect parliament but municipalities, and not 
only the employer but the private citizen.’’ Our 
danger is to think that there is some general 
wholesale way of doing that and to glide into 
the use of generalities which will defeat the very 
thing that is essential. If the whole community 
is going to change it will be because the indi- 
viduals which compose it are definitely chal- 
lenged and led to make that change. We must 
build up an organism that is composed of ‘‘liv- 
ing stones’ who are literally possessed with the 
idea of the fundamental importance of the 
change sought and therefore are themselves al- 
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ready completely committed to it. The reason 
the modern church is not a more vital power in 
the life of the world is because many of the in- 
dividuals who are on her rolls and prominent 
in her activities have never seriously committed 
themselves to the ideals for which she professes 
to stand. At this point Peter’s insight is vital 
and fundamental. He recognizes that the 
church, in order to be a saving organism with a 
compelling message, must be a living society 
which is constantly experiencing the things that 
it represents. Whenever it has experienced in 
any great vital way the life that it represents it 
has arrested the attention of the world. The 
world might finally reject the message, but it 
could not wholly ignore it. This is illustrated 
by such crises as the Reformation and the work 
of John Wesley in Great Britain. Lecky, who 
himself was a free thinker, declares that the in- 
fluence of the Wesley revival saved England 
from the same things as came to France in the 
great Revolution. At any rate there can be 
little room for doubt that that fresh experience 
of God meant very much to the life of the world. — 
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Canon E. Burroughs, who is considered one 
of the ablest interpreters of Christianity in Eng- 
land today, in a speech delivered in Queen's Hall, 
London, on New Year’s Day 1918, urged that 
the church’s first and supreme duty was to urge 
upon the attention of the nation the funda- 
mental importance of an honest national recog- 
nition of God. In urging this he said, “‘Other 
‘interests’ can impose their will upon the Gov- 
ernment—the brewers for instance. Why can 
not the Christians? “The concessions extorted 
by the brewers are inconsistent with all that our 
rulers tell us is needed to win the war; yet, at 
the cost of eating their own words, our rulers go 
on making them. Why? Because the brewers 
appear to have an organized body of opinion 
behind them. “The concessions which we Chris- 
tians need to press for would be all in line with 
the appeals for sacrifice, economy, courage, and 
so forth, which are constantly being made to the 
nation: They would give them the background, 
the reality which at present they lack.”’ The 
difference between the brewers and the church 
in England was that the brewers had “‘an or- 
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ganized body of opinion’’ back of them while 
the church in its most fundamental life was fail- 
ing to function—it was scattered and fragmen- 
tary. The supreme need of that situation was 
a living organism with a vital experience of God 
that would give it a vital, united and compelling 
message. [he unity that is to meet this national 
and world challenge must be a unity that has its | 
roots in a living experience and is cemented by a 
common passion for righteousness and world 
redemption. Peter's idea of an organism per- 
meated by the life of God in a living experience 
of quickened personalities is the only thing that 
is comprehensive enough to meet this crying 
need of our modern world. 

So once again we find that this common man’s 
philosophy is in the highest sense a working 
philosophy which leads us to the very heart of 
the most challenging problems of our day and 
points out the way to their solution. 


CHAPTER X 
Is THE NEw ROYALTY PRACTICAL? 


UDOLPH EUCKEN in his very able 
chapter on Augustine in his ‘‘Problems 

of Human Life’ complains that “‘He leaves life 
too much in the transcendent Beyond, instead 
of reuniting it with the life of every day, and so 
utilizing it for the latter’s salvation.’ If this 
is a just criticism of the great church Father it is 
a fundamental weakness in his system. A work- 
ing philosophy must connect up in a very defi- 
nite and vital way with the life of every day. 
That is the life for which we are now respons- 
ible, and the life that determines the life that 
is to come and therefore the life that is our first 
practical concern. Our interest in a world phil- 
‘osophy is for the purpose of making it possible 
for us to intelligently relate ourselves to our 
world so as to make the most possible out of our 
lives. In other words, it is a living and prac- 
tical interest and not a mere speculative interest. 
The practical life is the life that is rightly related 
to its world. That means its whole world. 
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Sometimes we make a serious mistake by calling 
men who have to do with material things and 
adjustments the “‘practical men.’ Very fre- 
quently they are hopelessly impractical. Where, 
for example, men live and work on the assump- 
tion that only material things are practical, 
instead of being practical they are stupidly 
blind. The major part of a man’s life is mental 
and spiritual. 

We frequently hear church people say that 
‘“‘a man has a soul” or ‘‘has a spirit.’’ “The fact 
is, aman is spirit and has a body. After a man 
dies we stand beside the body and look into the 
face but we can not bring ourselves to think that 
that is the man. We know that he is gone. The 
body is there. Every fibre of it that was there 
the day before his death is there the day after 
his death, but he is gone. Whatever our theory 
of personality and immortality we know that 
whatever has happened he, the man we knew 
and the man who responded to our touch and 
interest, is gone. Therefore, the important part 
of the life and personality is the part that is 
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now missing. “That is the part that makes the 
difference between a man and a corpse—the dif- 
ference between life and death. With Arnold 
we can say of what remains, 


“This but a hut which I am quitting, 
Is a garment no more fitting, 
Is a cage from which at last, 
Like a bird my soul hath passed. 


“Tis an empty sea-shell,—one 
Out of which the pearl is gone: 
The shell is broken, it lies there; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here.”’ 


The interests of the spirit in a personality like 
that must be of fundamental and primary im- 
portance and therefore of superlative practical 
value. The ignoring of them would be trag- 
ically impractical. “Therefore the really prac- 
tical man is the man who has a philosophy that 
conditions the whole of life. Peter seems to 
understand this perfectly. After stating his 
idea of the new royalty which contains the ele- 
ments of a comprehensive social philosophy he 
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immediately proceeds to point out what our 
attitude and conduct in every day life should be. 
He did not forget to relate his philosophy to 
the immediate task and duty. 

In this he is as wise and comprehensive as in 
his insight into our cosmic relations. Instead 
of burdening his message with rules and inci- 
dental details he points out great general prin- 
ciples which are to govern men’s activities in 
every relationship of society. As sojourners 
and pilgrims we are to abstain from the things 
that mar and destroy the inner life and light. 
We are not to do this by separating ourselves 
from the world and going out into the desert 
and lonely places where we are out of touch 
with the men of the world who are in open 
rebellion against our conception of life, but we 
are to live the life of free men in the very heart 
of the world so that they may see our manner 
of life and good works and be led to glorify 
God. The monastic ideal which developed later 
in the life of the church is based on a philosophy 
of life and Christian responsibility which is the 
very Opposite to this teaching by Peter. ‘This is 
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an additional evidence of how fundamentally 
sound and vital he was in his insights. 

In our national and world relationships we 
are to recognize human government as necessary 
to a rational and stable society. We are to 
subject ourselves to men’s laws “‘for the Lord’s 
sake.’’ Weare not to ignore or be indifferent to 
social and political life. On the contrary, we 
are to be constructively active in order that by 
“welldoing’’ we should put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men. The freedom which Peter 
preached was not a freedom that sets men free 
from social and political obligations. “To use 
freedom in that way would be to use it as a 
“cloak of wickedness.’ He was careful to make 
this very clear. “The great principle that is 
involved in this general admonition is that we 
must not allow our individual interests to inter- 
fere with our larger obligations to the social 
order of which we are a part. This means not 
alone that we are not to interfere with govern- 
ment interests but that we are not to withhold 
our active support and service. This principle 
of practical life meets one of the greatest needs of 
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modern society. One of the great menaces to 
real democracy is that political interest and 
activities are frequently left to selfish exploiters 
who look upon politics as an opportunity to 
advance their own interest and feather their own 
nests. [he real reason for this. state of affairs 
is found in the fact that large numbers of Chris- 
tian men are not willing to subject their per- 
sonal interests to the larger interests of society 
and to give the state the time and service that are 
essential to good government. We complacently 
comfort ourselves that we are clean and inno- 
cent politically because we are in no way impli- 
cated in the dirty work of political exploiters. 
If Peter is right in this practical insight it is 
just as clearly a sin to withhold the constructive 
service which would make this political injus- 
tice impossible as it is to be implicated in the 
active carrying out of it. 

In this he is true to the very heart of the 
Christian ideal. According to Jesus the thing 
for which men are finally driven out into the 
outer darkness is the failing to do the things 
that were necessary to meet the essential needs of 
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God’s little ones. “In as much as ye did it not.”’ 
Therefore the challenging question of the New 
Testament is ‘How can we escape if we neglect 
so great a salvation?’’ If Christians have a life 
that can touch the heart of our great problem— 
a power that can make people righteous so that 
they can be right and true in all their activities— 
it certainly must be a sin of sins to neglect using 
it. [his is a practical phase of Christianity that 
has been largely lost sight of during the centuries. 
It has in a great measure been interpreted in the 
terms of ceremony or in negative commands. 
‘This means a very vital departure from Peter's 
interpretation of Christian duty and service. 
This same principle of submission for the 
sake of the good that we can do to others was to 
govern the activities of men in the household 
and family circles. In every case the principle 
that was to govern the attitude of the Christian 
was not what he could get for himself but what 
he could give in the way of help and service that 
would manifest the glory of the new life and 
lead people to honor God. ‘This never meant 
with Peter a servile submission that would in 
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any way compromise principle. Asa matter of 
fact Peter was willing to die rather than com- 
promise the fundamental principles of his faith. 
Neither did this submission mean a compromis- 
ing of the personality that would lead to a 
weak life that would make impossible a sane 
and wholesome realization of the self. In this 
he is true to the fundamental conception and 
genius of Christianity which brought it into 
conflict with the main pagan philosophies of 
life. How the denial of the self and the submis- 
sion of the self-interest to the interests of others 
could be the best way to realize the self in its 
fuller and richer possibilities was not easily un- 
derstood by the world that was dominated by 
the Greek, Roman and Hebrew ideals of Peter’s 
day. Peter himself did not find it easy to learn. 
As you recall this was the lesson that Jesus tried 
to teach him at Caesarea Philippi when He said, 
‘Whosoever would save his life shall lose it; 
whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
save it.” But he did finally master this great 
secret of living and it is the dominating idea in 
his practical application of his philosophy. This 
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is one of the hardest lessons in life to master. 
Men are coming slowly to appreciate its signifi- 
cance, but even in our day there are compara- 
tively few who are willing to make it the work- 
ing principle of their every day life in the sense 
in which Peter taught it. Men find it hard to see 
how they can gain their life by losing it. Yet 
this can be philosophically and psychologically 
supported. 
When selfishness determities the interests and 
activities of the self the motive, in the very na- 
ture of things, becomes a selective and narrow- 
ing process. When a person governed by a selfish 
motive meets his fellows he is interested in them 
only as they serve his personal desires and am- 
bitions. ‘The rest of their lives and activities 
have no vital interest for him. Therefore, all 
that he takes over into his own personality is 
that little segment that responds to his selfish 
ambitions. An essentially selfish personality is 
in its development and unfolding definitely cir- 
cumscribed by a process that results in robbing 
the life of large and wide interests for the lack of 
which it dries up and loses vital touch with its 
possible world. 
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On the other hand, if the dominating motive 
in the life is the desire to constructively serve all 
it comes into contact with. it immediately be- 
comes interested not alone in the phases of the 
lives that it touches that would naturally ap- 
peal to it from the point of view of self interest, 
but also in everything that interests them, for it 
is seeking not alone its own good but also and 
supremely the good of others. This process in 
the very nature of personality results in carrying © 
over into the personality a very much greater 
variety of interests than would be carried over 
by a merely selfish motive. “[hat means the en- 
richment and the gaining of the life that was 
surrendered in the interests of others. ‘This is 
the essence of what Professor Royce means by 
salvation through loyalty. A life that is loyal 
to the interests of the whole in the very nature 
of things realizes itself at its best in this loyalty. 
To Peter the unity of our world was found in 
God as revealed in Christ. To surrender to Him, 
to be poured out in the interests of His world, 
means the highest activities of which the person- 
ality is capable. It means the living for an ideal 
that is most comprehensive. 
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Professor Carl Hilty, of Bern University, 
writes, “A broad vision, a larger heart for all, 
indifference for one’s own self, care for others— 
all these are noble. ‘There surely and natur- 
ally comes a moment when an exclusive or 
preeminent occupation about one’s own self be- 
comes unnatural, and in every larger nature— 
and it may perhaps be said in every existence at 
all worthy of men—there comes the impulse to 
free ourself from ourself and to live for an idea. 
This is the most decisive moment of existence.’’ 
In speaking of culture he says, ‘‘In true culture 
three things seem to be essential; the conquering 
of natural sensuality and natural selfishness 
through higher interests, the wholesome and 
symmetrical training of the physical and mental 
faculties, and a correct philosophical and re- 
ligious conception of life. Where one of these 
three is lacking there is a drying up in the man 
of something that had been capable of a better 
development. .. Whoever has not been able thus 
to subdue himself will never be a match for the 
world around him... This is the way to true 
culture.’’ 
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This last statement is another way of saying, 
this is the Christian ideal as over against the 
pagan ideal of self-realization. Professor Hilty 
wrote in 1907 saying that the time was coming 
when the one who holds this pagan conception 
“shall no longer be recognized as a truly cultured 
man.’ And then he adds these significant — 
words which proved to be a solemn prophecy 
which has had its fulfillment in a way that this 
author did not dream of at the time that he 
wrote them. “On the one hand selfish solicitude 
for self and as much as possible of sensual enjoy- 
ment during a short life—on the other, human 
kindness, care for others, mental advancement, 
and the development of the nobler powers of the 
soul; these are the two great armies which now 
stand over against each other, ready for battle, 
and in one or the other you will be obliged to 
take your place.’ At the core of the great world 
war was this essential conflict of ideals. Ger- 
many in a very real sense stood for the Pagan 
philosophy of self as propounded by such men 
as Nietzsche, Treitschke and von Bernhardi. It 
made a supreme effort to save its life and become ~ 
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the great nation of history on this very principle. 
But instead of gaining a greater life it lost its 
soul of true greatness that was the Germany of 
other and better days. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FIERY ‘TRIAL 


T is a tremendously difficult thing to preach 
altruism and the reign of a good and loving 
God who has sufficient power to carry out His 
program in a world like ours. Peter found it 
so. One of the most difficult problems with 
which he had to deal was the problem of “the 
fiery trial’’ which came to those who accepted 
his Gospel of love and honestly endeavored to 
live the self-sacrificing life that he set forth as 
the will of God. Instead of things becoming — 
easier for them they became harder. They met 
with all kinds of opposition and persecution. — 
Did God care for them? If He did why did He | 
not save them from these sufferings and fiery 
trials? Is He able to doit? In order to make 
it possible for people to persist in living a good 
life and continue to do good in the face of suf- 
fering it is necessary for them to get some satis- 
factory answer to these questions. We can not 
build a world of kindliness and brotherhood 
excepting as we have a sure foundation upon 
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which to rest our faith and hope. For example, 
great and heroic suffering and service would be 
impossible on the basis of a faith such as is ex- 
pressed by Bertrand Russell when he writes, 
“Brief and powerless is man’s life; on him and 
all his race the slow sure doom falls pitiless and 
dark. Blind to good and evil, reckless of de- 
struction, omnipotent matter rolls on its relent- 
less way.... All the labour of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the noon day 
brightness of human genius, and the whole 
temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins.”’ 

Dr. H. S. Coffin, having quoted this state- 
ment, writes, “If such an end is in view, it might 
as well come as soon as possible.”’ 

Men do not go forward to great things and 
build for coming generations on a faith like 
that. Peter gives us a very much firmer footing 
for patience, persistence and steadfastness in the 
day of trouble and testing. 

First of all he makes it clear that this world 
is only complete in another—its final meanings 
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must be found in this wider outlook. By this 
he does not mean a world that begins at death 
—‘‘a new tract of time beyond the grave’’—but 
another order of things that constantly haunts 
the precincts and fills the spaces of this life. 
That context of life gives its contents greater 
and richer meaning. He does not at any point 
try to establish this by arguments but assumes ; 
it and allows the view point to practically per- 
_vade all his speeches and writings. 

Second, he tries to show that the God who is 
responsible for this world is a God whom we 
can trust. The great argument that he uses to 
support this position is the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. He lived a life which 
was wholly in the interests of others, yet it was 
full of persecutions and sufferings which finally 
ended in a death of ignominy and shame. But 
He was raised from the dead and given glory that 
our “‘Faith and hope might be in God.” His 
argument is that the God who was able to turn 
the tragedy of the life and death of Jesus into 
the greatest moral and spiritual triumphs of 
human history can be trusted to work out “‘the 
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fiery trials’ of our experience for our good. He 
contended that the most selfish and sordid mo- 
tives and plans and activities of wicked men 
were overruled so as to work out God’s purpose 
of love and the redemption of the world. 
Third, he tries to show that God who 
wrought in the life, death and triumph of Jesus 
cares for the individual and has a purpose of 
development in the experiences that come as a 
result of our fellowship with Him in our ser- 
vice for men. This suffering when rightfully 
accepted and endured not only develops the life 
itself, but has a very definite value as a witness 
to the reality of the new order of life made real 
in the life of the world through Jesus Christ. 
Fourth, he shows that the sufferings that are 
permitted in the lives of Christians are for the 
purpose of developing them. He tells us not to 
think it strange concerning these ‘‘fiery trials’ 
because they come to test us and are not an un- 
usual thing. They mean fellowship with 
Christ in His sufferings and they are common 
to the brotherhood, and ‘“The God of all grace 
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shall through the sufferings perfect, establish 
and strengthen’ us. ‘That is, the life will be 
perfectly adjusted, permanently established and 
strengthened so that it can constantly function 
normally. He understood this life with all of 
its experiences as a school for the making and 
developing of men and women in God's own 
image. In order to be like Him they would 
have to be free and also capable of sacrificial ser- 
vice. That means suffering. For the God that 
Peter knew and who was the heart of his phil- 
osophy was a God who was carrying out His 
program and realizing His purpose through 
very real suffering. “True fellowship with Him 
would be impossible apart from a sob. 

Fifth, on the basis of these facts his great 
message is ‘“‘Let them that suffer according to 
the will of God commit their souls in well doing 
unto a faithful Creator.’’ This is a very sig- 
nificant message and an unusual insight. Men 
are to trust God and therefore commit their 
souls in well doing, not in indifference or idle- 
ness, but in constructive activity in line with the 
purpose of God who is ‘‘a faithful Creator.”’ 
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He is still creating in the activity in which the 
life is committed to Him. This gives us a most 
comprehensive conception both of God and of 
the trust in which men are to commit themselves 
to Him. He is still a faithful Creator, and still 
active in His creative work. His world is not 
done, but is in the process of construction. He 
is not apart from His world but active in its 
creation. [he men and women who are a part 
of this world are also in the process of creation. 
He is active in shaping and forming them now. 
This is the kind of a world He has chosen to 
make them in. It is very doubtful if He could 
make the kind of men and women He has chosen 
to make in any other kind of a world. 

The important thing for us is that we should 
be responsive to His touch, committing our- 
selves to Him in well doing, trusting that He 
can shape us after the image of Him who has re- 
vealed God in the life that has come to be the 
standard shekel of the temple of human ideals. 
This gives life a comprehensive meaning, a 
worth while motive, and gives a sound basis for 
an optimistic view of the future. It not only 
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enables us to believe that the future is safe but 
to feel that however hard the present it has a 
constructive value to our world and is a part of 
a redemptive purpose which has as its aim the 
emancipation of men and the establishment of 
righteousness. A motive like this makes men 
willing to suffer and sacrifice for the general 
good and produces statesmen and prophets who 
lead in the real progress of the world. Only a 
man who has absolute confidence in the morality 
of his world can be a real prophet. 

This leads us to a consideration of the fact 
that this basis for faith and hope is not a mere 
other worldliness but a sound practical basis 
which is in line with some of the finest insights 
of modern thinking. 

The late Professor William James, in an- 
swering the question “‘Is life worth living?” 
says, ‘If this life be not a real fight in which 
something is eternally gained for the universe 
by success, it is not better than a game of private 
theatricals from which one may withdraw at 
will. But it feels like a real fight—as if there 
were something really wild in the universe 
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which we, with all our ideals and faithfulness, 
are indeed to redeem... . For my own part, I do 
not know what the sweat and tragedy of this 
life mean, if they mean anything short of this.”’ 
How we may fall in line with the divine will 
and how in that submission God is able to work 
out His purpose through the “‘sweat and 
tragedy’’ of life, and how we become necessary 
to His purpose as revealed in Christ we may not 
know, but with Peter there is no doubt as to 
what.is to be the outcome. ‘There is a sense in 
which the victory is already won—with his 
conception of God the good can not fail. 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,— 
The eternal years of God are hers.”’ 

It is with this assurance that he encourages 
men to be watchful and steadfast so that they 
may not hinder God nor fail to do their part to 
hasten the victory. The man that loses out is 
the man that fails to fall in line with the will 
and purpose of God. God is constantly seeking 
to win men to submission in this sense. In this 
sense and in this sense alone He is “‘a struggling 
God.” He is not a struggling God in the sense 
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that there can be any doubt as to the ultimate 
success of His purpose. “The proof that Peter 
gives of this is the resurrection of Jesus. -He 
says that God raised Him from the dead “that 
our faith and hope might be in God.” ‘The 
struggle and the sweat are essential to the kind 
of world God is making but He is a “faithful 
Creator’ and Peter has no doubt as to the issues 
of His activities. Perhaps some might object to 
saying that “‘the struggle and the sweat are es- 
sential’’ to His purpose. If so we can go back 
one more step and say with confidence that the 
thing that makes “‘the sweat and the tragedy”’ 
possible is certainly essential. “The thing that 
makes them possible is the freedom of man and 
that in relation with God is the heart of our 
world. Without it we could not have a world 
of beings made in the image of God. This in 
the nature of things carries with it, as David 
Cairns very well says, ‘‘A true self-limitation 
on the part of God.’ He adds, however, ““The 
power to do this seems, therefore, to be involved 
in His omnipotence.’’ But this is not the self- 
limitation of H. G. Wells’ “Struggling God.”’ 
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Professor Tiele, in his Gifford Lectures (II 93), 
says, “It suffices for us to note the fact that 
man’s religious consciousness has invariably 
caused the rejection of every system which 
limited the omnipotence of God in order that 
His holiness, righteousness and love might be 
preserved intact.’ God was able to make a 
world in which there would be no sweat and 
tragedy, but it would be a world fatalistically 
determined and could in no way rise as high as 
a world of free moral beings. Dr. Cairns quotes 
Dr. Iverach of Scotland as saying, ‘‘that it is a 
greater manifestation of divine power to make 
themselves, than to make beings that can not. 
For the former are men and the latter are pup- 
pets, and puppets after all are only things.’ 
That is another way of saying that God has 
made the greatest possible world but in doing 
it He had to take the risk of making men free 
and free men must live in a world of moral 
order. [hat means a world in which men are 
made by the education of experience. But Peter 
never lost sight of the fact that God is the 
worker—the “‘faithful Creator’’ who is making 
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men through experience. This creative activity 
is not the activity of a spectator, but the experi- 
ence of one who is suffering in and with His 
world. 

Like John Stuart Mill some may feel the dark 
features and severity of the long-drawn-out 
process, but we may very pertinently ask as to 
whether moral beings could be created in any 
other kind of a world. We must not forget that 
our world is not a world of perfect men and ~ 
women but a world in which they are in the 
making—a world in which through self-sacri- 
fice and the giving of life for others men are com- 
ing to the truest and intensest realization of the 
self. How often in our own experience “‘if’”’ in 
the words of Professor Bosanquet “‘we had our 
choice of pains, we should rule out our own 
greatest opportunities.’’ Therefore, ‘‘Life’s 
tragedy is not God's jest.’” In it God is work- 
ing out a real issue. According to Peter in its 
agony He is making us “‘partakers of the divine 
nature.’ ‘[his is “‘grace’’ but it is a creative 
‘grace’ with a wondrous purpose and it is 
Peter's way of saying what Professor Pringle 
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Pattison, speaking for the most recent and deep- 
est insights into life, put into the language of 


_ philosophy when he wrote “‘No deeper founda- 


tion of Idealism can be laid than the conception 
which Professor Royce makes the text of his 
latest book—the perception of the Spirit’s power 
to transform the very meaning of the past and 
to transmute every loss into a gain, finding even 
the worst of tragedies the means of an otherwise 
impossible triumph. .. . This is the real omnip- 


otence of atoning love, unweariedly creating 


good out of evil; and it is no far off theological 
mystery but, God be thanked, the very texture 
of our human experience.”’ 

The “‘evil’’ which we have in mind here is the 
suffering that comes to men who are endeavor- 


ing to do the will of God and subjecting them- 


selves to Him in well doing. We are not dis- 


cussing the larger problem of sin at this point. 


Yet, as we tried to show in a previous chapter, 
the solution of that larger problem is also found 
along this same line of reasoning. Professor 


David Cairns of Aberdeen, in a recent book, 
‘The Reasonableness of the Christian Faith,’ 
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says, ‘On the Christian view of the world the 
whole vast process of Nature, and of History. 
and of Redemption, is directed towards the 
making and the training of faithful souls who 
through death are born into that vaster life for 
which all things here are the preparation. .. . 
That through all the travail of nature, and 
through all the tragedy and comedy of human 
life God is making a world of spirits to whom 
one day He will fully communicate Himself, and 
who shall be united in Him, is the final Chris- 
tian solution of the riddle of the world.” 

This solution offers a challenge and a task 
rather than a mere enjoyment. It sets forth the 
kingdom as being above all a gift, but also a 
conquest. We are here to stand fast and fight 
the good fight rather than to have a good time. 
We are not only to think out, but also to live 
out the problem. ‘This is done by a trust, which 
unites us with the invincible eternal God in 
Christ. This is what Peter calls “‘the true grace 
of God.’ Here again we find that he had a real 
experience that led him to a true insight that 
made it possible for him to lead the men of his 
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day to face the problem of suffering on a basis 
that led them to a great constructive life that 
was very much worth while and a permanent 
contribution to the life of their world. What a 
tragedy that the writings of a man like this 
should remain largely appreciated only as the 
letters of an emotional, blustering fisherman and 
as a source of proof texts for certain phases of 
our theologies. A frank study of the great 
principles which underlie these frank admoni- 
tions and pleas will lead to the discovery of a 
comprehensive and burning message for the 
wounded hearts of men in a day when a dis- 
obedient generation has come up against ‘‘the 
flaming walls’’ of a moral world and men see 
life wrecked by sin and their dearest “‘lying dead 


9? 


in the house,’’ a message that unveils the heart 
of the world and makes possible faith and hope 
in God. 

This message reveals the only adequate basis 
for the new world, and happy the men of this 
generation if they are true and brave enough to 


meet its impelling challenge. 


CHAPTER XII 
‘THE EMANCIPATION 


ROM the ‘Fiery Trial’ Peter’s thought con- 
stantly turned towards the great emancipa- 
tion and victory of life. That was how he 
thought of death and in that idea we find the 
key to his conception of the future life. That is 
a subject of perpetual interest. Men get away 
from it for short periods, but the tide of human 
interests always surges back with haunting 
echoes of a life beyond— 


“Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die.”’ 

‘The man who experiences the deepest things 
of life can not escape this thought. 

One of the popular writers of our day says, 
‘One of the most noticeable contrasts between 
this generation and those immediately preceding 
it, is the relative unimportance of the future life 
in the thought of the present age.’ But thought 
has changed in the dark days since these words 
were written. One of the books which has been 
most eagerly devoured by the masses in recent 
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days is a book on the future life. Several edi- 
tions had to be published within a year in order 
to meet the demand for it. We have good rea- 
son to believe that this change was coming be- 
fore the war broke out at all. The heart of 
humanity has refused to rest in a pure natural- 
ism for any length of time. The outstanding 
thinkers in recent years were men who very defi- 
nitely cleared the way for a more serious and 
spiritual interpretation of our world. 

In France Bergson made a most effective pro- 
_ test against materialism. In Germany Eucken, 
with great insight and splendid persistence in 
the face of one of the most comprehensive and 
daring attacks of materialism in any age, as- 
- serted the reality of the spiritual world. In 
Great Britain, Ward wonderfully strengthened 
‘the philosophical foundation of belief in God 
and immortality. In our own country Royce, 
who was one of the most brilliant men of our 
generation, found in the constructive ideas of 
Christianity the crown of religious philosophy. 
Taking these outstanding men from the dif- 
ferent countries as illustrations of what the real 
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trend of our deepest thought was previous to 
the war we can confidently say that it was 
breaking away from materialism with its denial 
of a spiritual world. The secret of the reaction 
is found in the heart and nature of man. The 
very leaders among the philosophers of natural- 
ism sometimes betrayed a restlessness which 
showed that they were men before they were 
philosophers. Huxley, although a pronounced 
agnostic, wrote to John Morley in 1883, “It 
flashes across me at all sorts of times with a sort 
of horror that in 1900 I shall probably know 
no more of what is going on than I did in 1800. 
I would sooner be in Hell a good deal, at any 
rate in one of the upper circles where the climate 
and company are not too trying. I wonder if 
you are plagued in this way.’’ One of our own 
men, having quoted these words, writes, ‘Sooner 
or later either by personal experience of bondage 
to the fear of death or by insight into the sort 
of world which disbelief in immortality creates, 
most men reach the place where the possibility 
of believing in life to come is an urgent question 
with them.’’ It is a more urgent question for 
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our day now than it was when the above words 
were written—in many ways more urgent than 
in the days when Huxley expressed the deepest 
feelings of his heart. The question has been 
forced to the front in the thinking of all 
thoughtful men with tragic emphasis as the 
world has stood aghast in the presence of the 
most horrible slaughter of human life in all his- 
tory. But it always forces itself to the front in 
men's truest and most sincere moments of 
thought. It would be strange if it were not so. 
_ He imagines a man saying, ‘“‘No one need tell me 
that the question of immortality involves great 
consequences for me now. I have stood beside 
my dead; I[know. With increasing years [ have 
thought of my own mortality and have con- 
- sidered with what irreversible steps I walk to 
my certain end. It is not easy to think of my 


loves vanquished, my ideals unattained, my 
memory quite extinct, and J as though I had 


never been at all. At times I, too, have brooded 
overt our race, its mysterious birth, its long 
travail, its strange fight with sin and circum- 
stances, and have wondered whether it can be 
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that in the end there will be nothing to show for 
all this struggle, aspiration, hope and sacrifice, 
except new worlds built from the ruins of the 
old, and in those new worlds no memory even 
of all that here was attempted, practically 
achieved, and at last utterly undone. No one 
need tell me that this makes a difference.’ All 
men must face these questions in some form. It 
is almost impossible to imagine a sane man not 
asking them at some time in his life. The 
greater the experience of life the more acute will 
they seem. ‘The richer the content of the life the 
greater the demand for a reasonable consumma- 
tion. As Lord Tennyson stood before the tomb 
of Wellington and thought of the magnitude 
and heroism of that splendid life he felt that 
there must be some way of crowning it beyond 
the crisis of death. 


“We doubt not that for one so true, 
‘There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo.’ 


‘This is the feeling that sweeps over the heart 
as we think of the great wealth of young life 
poured out in the recent world war. The flower 
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of this generation in physical strength and in- 
tellectual and moral training faced the foe and 
“slipped within the shadow before they had the 
opportunity of drinking life’s sweetest cup and 
raising up of their own flesh and blood those 
who could stand in the gap.”’ It is when we face 
the question in pressing and acute forms that we 
realize the deep significance of Professor Hys- 
lop’s conviction when he affirms that, ““Uhe 
ideals of democracy will live with the belief in 
immortality.’ This suggests the practical value 
of the answer that men give to these questions 
concerning the future. When men answered 
them in a materialistic way the very foundations 
of empire began to quake. That is the great 
significance of Professor Eucken’s message to his 
own nation before the war. He reminded men 
that ‘‘“Voltaire’s recipe—to work, but ask no 
reasons—would, if put into practice, degrade 
us to mere beasts of burden.’’ He complained 
that “Our efforts fail to give life a content, and 
powers more particularly concerned with spir- 
itual creation are most pitifully thwarted and 
depressed.”’ We are feeling this at the present 
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moment with growing acuteness. “A weariness 
of the world and a deep dislike to its limitations 
are becoming more and more general. We feel 
that life must forfeit all meaning and value if 
man may not strive toward some lofty goal in 
dependence on a Power that is higher than man 
and as he reaches forward realize himself more 
fully than he could ever do under the conditions 
of sense experience.’ ‘‘It is only as a character- 
istic expression of the spiritual life that civiliza- 
tion can have any inward coherence, clear mean- 
ing, and controlling purpose.” 

All this has been said in order to bring before 
our minds with real emphasis the fundamental 
importance of the questions of immortality and 
future life. Any man who thinks seriously and 
connectedly of life must face them in some form. 
The man whose experience is most real and deep 
is the man who faces them in the most serious . 
way. I am particularly anxious that this should 
be brought very clearly before our minds as we 
take up a study of Peter's attitude on “‘the last 
things’ for we are constantly in danger of 
thinking that what he wrote and said was mere- 
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ly a reflection of the thought of his day and not 
great convictions gained in the fires of life and 
experience. We must again insist upon it that 
Peter was not a mere passive traditionalist who 
repeated the creed of his fathers by rote, but a 
man who passed through a transforming crisis 
that forced him to re-think his life from the 
foundations up. While he used the forms of 
speech of his day we must not forget that he 
passed through a spiritual and intellectual ex- 
- perience in which all things became new to him. 
_ Even the forms of thought borrowed from his 
past were re-thought in the light of his experi- 

ence. ‘Io lose sight of this is to lose touch with 
him and to neglect the key to his teachings. 
_ This is particularly true of the subject now 
under consideration. It is absurd to think of 
Peter holding to the common Hebrew traditions 
about death and the life to come. To do so 
would be to fly in the face of ordinary common 


sense. ‘Ihe facts of death and the life to come 
were forced upon him in such a way as to make 


it imperative for him to think long and deeply 
about them. Wecan not conceive of a man like 
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Peter doing that and continuing a mere tradi- 
tionalist. Let us first glance at his experience 
with death. He was with Jesus when he raised 
Jairus’ daughter from the dead (Mark 5) and 
when the widow’s son and Lazarus were raised 
(John 11). Theseexperiences alone were enough 
to force him to re-think his ideas of death and 
its significance. He was also with Christ on the 
Mount of Transfiguration (Mark 9) and what- 
ever our interpretation of what happened there, 
if the records are worth anything we know that 
it brought the subject of death before Peter's 
mind in a very vivid and new way. Whatever 
his thought of death before that time, there he 
came to realize in a very real way that those who 
have gone before are not dead in the sense of be- 
ing asleep or annihilated. Moses and Elijah, 
who had passed away centuries before, were still 
interested in the vital things of life. However 
this was made real to him, he came to see it in 
that way. They also talked about the death of 
Christ which was to take place at Jerusalem. 
That was a tremendously arresting fact in the 
thought of Peter. It was almost impossible for 
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him to bring himself to think of Jesus as dying. 
He had other and vitally different dreams con- 
cerning Him. Judging from what he writes in 
his second letter this made a deep impression 
upon his mind. He did not understand its sig- 
nificance at the time but later on he came to an 
insight that made it possible for him to appre- 
ciate its real meaning. Later he came face to 
face with the actual death of Christ. This must 
have been one of the most revolutionizing chal- 
lenges that ever came to his thinking. During 
the days that the tomb in the Garden remained 
sealed death must have been the main subject of 
his thought. [hen came the resurrection of 
Jesus bringing life and immortality to light. 
Peter saw and talked about his own death which 
forced the subject upon his mind again and this 
time from a new angle. He must die. Jesus 
tells him so. It is impossible to think that Peter 
did not ask Him about death and its nature and 
meaning. We know that we have not a record 
of all that He said to him in those immortal 
post-resurrection conversations. It would be 
folly to assume that we do have. It is not rea- 
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sonable to think that a man of Peter’s disposi- 
tion should be brought by Jesus face to face 
with the fact of his own death without asking 
any further questions about it. That certainly 
would be unnatural. In the face of these facts 
we can not for a moment think that what he 
believed concerning death was a mere tradition. 
He faced the question in the throes of revolu- 
tionizing experiences and what he came to be- 
lieve was a burning conviction. I am fully aware 
of the vexing critical questions involved in the 
record of these experiences. A discussion of 
them would be wholly out of place here. Suf- 
fice it to say that after the last word of reason- 
able criticism has been uttered there remains this 
fact which can not be dislodged: Peter and his 
companions were brought face to face with the 
fact of death in a way that wholly changed 
them and made such an impression upon history 
as can never be erased. It is irrational to think 
of a man‘of Peter's type passing through a crisis 
like that and remaining a mere passive tradition- 
alist on the subject of death and the life to come. 
I am reiterating this thought because a certain 
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school of criticism today insists upon interpret- 
ing his teachings as though the most important 
factor in the determining of them were the 
teachings and traditions of the Jews. The im- 
portant thing about Peter and his views is not 
that he knew the Jewish traditions; that is im- 
portant and must not be overlooked, but it 1s 
not the determining thing in his thought nor the 
key to his teachings. “The great thing is the ex- 
perience which led to a break with Jewish tra- 
ditions and theology and gave him a conception 
of life which was wholly different and for which 
he was willing to die. “To miss that is to hope- 
lessly misunderstand his teachings. Whatever 
he has to say on this subject is the product of a 
real experience. 
When we turn to his speeches and letters we 
find that immortality is taken for granted on 
every page. Men in this life are ‘‘pilgrims’’ and 
ae journers.”’ They are merely passing through 
on a journey. That journey is to a real life— 
a life intimately associated with the life which 
we are now living. In it men are to be judged 
for what they do here. Peter had a very definite 
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idea of the nature of death. It is the putting off 
of ‘‘this tabernacle.’’ This phrase undoubtedly 
has reference to the body. He was to put it off. 
This was not the end of all things. He speaks 
of it as an ‘‘exodus,’’ the very word that was 
used on the Mount of Transfiguration in speak- 
ing of the death of Christ. “That meant an 
emancipation from  straitened circumstances 
in which the life was hindered and circum- 
scribed. It was also going forth to something 
greater for which the life had been prepared in 
the Egyptian bondage. ‘This is a beautiful con- 
ception of death. It is the idea which Lord 
Tennyson came to after brooding over the fact 
of death in a philosophical way for many years 
and embodied in the immortal lines: 


“Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark; 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


‘For tho’ from out our bourne of 
Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, | 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face © 
When I have crossed the bar.”’ 
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The whole idea is the launching out of a per- 
sonality on a larger and freer sea of experience. 
It is not a break with life but a crisis in which 
the life is freed from limitations and goes for- 
ward to the realization of the things for which 
it was intended. ‘That is the fundamental thing 
in Peter’s conception of death. It involves not 
only immortality but personal immortality. It 
is the perfecting, establishing and strengthening 
of the personality. “This answers the deepest 
yearnings and questionings of the human soul. 
It affords full scope for the most comprehensive 
thought concerning personality and the future 

life. | 
Nothing in the best thought of science and 
philosophy disproves this hope. Some one has 
said, ‘“The fact that men like Sir Oliver Lodge 
in natural science’ (and he might couple with 
that name the illustrious name of Lord Kelvin, 
who was one of the very greatest scientists of the 
19th century), “Professor William James in 
Psychology, Professor Hermann Lotze in Phil- 
osophy, Dr. William Osler in Medicine have 
thought it reasonable to cherish hopes of im- 
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mortality, suggests at once that while immortal- 
ity may not be proved, it certainly has not been 
disproved. It is evident in view of such men's 
faith that nothing which science or philosophy 
has ever discovered necessarily prevents a man 
from a reasonable hope of life to come. Per- 
sonal permanence is possible.” 

Professor James has very happily suggested 
that it is very much better that we should be the 
dupes of the hope that it is so than the dupes of 
our fear that itis not so. In this way he points 
out the way by which it becomes a “working 
philosophy.’’ It certainly made possible a great 
and useful life in Peter's case. Some of the 
names quoted above suggest another interesting 
thing about Peter's ideas of death and the life to _ 
come. Whatever his belief concerning the pos- 
sibility of communication with departed spirits 
he did not burden or complicate his teachings 
and messages with details. If there were any- 
thing of permanent value in this theory which 
is so popular at present it is reasonable to think 
that Jesus would have taught His disciples con- 
cerning it in connection with the Transfigura- 
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tion experience. We search Peter’s speeches and 
letters in vain to find anything that would en- 
- courage us along this line. “This is simply men- 
tioned by the way. I have no thought or desire 
to discuss this very interesting subject in this 
connection. For the common man Peter gives 
an insight that is practical and sufficient. He 
believes that personality persists through the 
crisis of death; in communion with God it passes 
on to a larger and freer experience which is in no 
- way a fundamental break with the past; but 
rather the logical development of it. That is 
fundamental and is in line with the truest in- 
_ sights of our day and answers the deepest cry of 
the human heart. 


“Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more.’’ 


* K *K * 


“For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE GOAL OF HISTORY 


O think of death in a vital way is sure to 

lead to a consideration of the destiny of the 

race and the goal of history. “‘In Memoriam” 

is one of the most interesting considerations of 

death in modern literature and it closes with 
these words: 


‘That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, a 
To which the whole creation moves.” ©, 


When Tennyson faced the grim reality of 
death he could not help asking concerning the 
race’s ‘‘long travail, its fight with sin and cir- 
cumstances, and he wondered whether it can be 
that in the end there will be nothing to show for 
all the struggles, aspiration, hope and sacrifice, 
except new worlds built from the ruins of the 
old, and in those new worlds no memory even 
of all that here was attempted, partially 
achieved, and at last utterly undone.’ Out of 
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all the travail of heart and mind he passed 
through there emerged a deep and abiding con- 
viction that the world is controlled by a pur- 
pose in which it is moving to a definite “‘divine 
event’ in which is to be consummated and ex- 
plained all the tangled web of life. This is the 
result of the most of the greatest thinking of all 
time. In fact, we might almost say that this 
conviction is inherent in human life. It is only 
by believing that truth and right are destined to 
triumph that man can persist in thinking hope- 
fully and optimistically. 

Therefore we are not surprised to find that 
Peter had very clear ideas of the goal of history. 
In all his speeches and writings his face is toward 
the future with confidence and hope. The 
deepest conviction of his life was that the best 
is yet to be. There is nothing more striking in 
his whole philosophy of life than his funda- 
mental ideas concerning the future and the goal 
of history. Unfortunately the imagery in which 
he expresses himself has frequently been misun- 
derstood and often developed into a theology 
that contradicts his real message on the subject. 
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Whatever his dependence upon the forms of 
speech of his day, and it would be very unscien- 
tific to deny that dependence, it would be an out- 
rage to ignore the fact that he thought this thing 
through in an experience that absolutely trans- 
formed his whole conception of life. His out-— 
look on the future of the race was in harmony 
‘with his conception of death and personal im- 
mortality. Life in all its efforts, sufferings and 
cosmic crises moves to freer, truer and greater 
things. He never entertained the thought that 
the cause of righteousness could finally fail. He 
knew that it could be hindered, embarrassed and 
thwarted but not defeated. Hence in his outlook 
he was intensely optimistic. He associated the 
consummation of the processes of this particular 
age with the coming again of Jesus Christ. That 
did not mean the end of things to him, but a 
crisis in which processes were brought to a cli- 
max and a readjustment in which righteousness 
would come to prevail. In light of the fact that 
there is much misunderstanding on this par- 
ticular subject we would do well to note care- 
fully some of the things that he does say. 
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In his second speech at Jerusalem he appealed 
to the Jews to change their minds concerning 
Christ and to “turn again” in order that certain 
things might be made possible. First, that their 
sins might be blotted out. Evidently their at- 
titude and sins stood in the way of development. 
The things that would follow depended on the 
attitude they would take. It is important to 
note this because it makes very clear the fact that 
Peter had a due appreciation of the place of free 
will in the development of the world program 
which he had before his mind. Here he shows 
that God stood ready to do certain things pro- 
viding the people would give Him a chance to 
carry out His program. 

Second, that “‘seasons of refreshing’ might 
come ‘from the presence of the Lord.”” ‘This 
was to the end that their life be quickened so 
that their attitude and response might make 
possible the next step. 

Third, ‘‘that He might send the Christ who 
is appointed for you.’ ‘This manifestation 1s 
associated with “‘the restoration of all things.” 
This is defined as the thing of which the proph- 
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ets spoke, and is unquestionably the golden age 
of the prophetic message of the Old Testament. 
There is nothing in this that would in any way — 
indicate a break with the past. On the contrary 
the outstanding thing in it is that God is active 
in the life of the world, constantly endeavoring — 
to get people to respond to His will and purpose 
so that He can fulfill all His plan for them and 
the world. j 
Later on in his life Peter was confronted with 
a problem that arose from this attitude and the 
hope that he preached. Certain men noted 
what he said about the coming of Christ and as 
the years went by and the promise was not ful- 
filled they became skeptical and sarcastic. “They 
were men, however, ‘“‘who walked in their own 
lusts,’’ a rather significant fact. They sneering- 
ly asked ‘“‘Where is the promise of His coming— 
or presence?’ ‘They asserted that there was no 
change in things. ‘“They continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation.’’ Therefore, 
the inference is that there is no progress or pro- 
cess such as was involved in Peter’s idea of a 
consummation in the manifestation of Christ. 
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His answer to this criticism is very significant 
and informing. First of all he reminds them ° 
that things are not as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation. He points out that great 
cosmic changes had taken place which, while in 
one sense our world was continued, in another 
sense made it a wholly new world. Asa result 
of these changes he calls attention, in the second 
place, to the fact that the heaven and the earth 
that now are, “‘have been stored up with fire’ 
(Am. R. V. margin) and that that order of 
nature will contribute toward the action of 
judgment. 

In the third place he shows that time does not 
count with God as it does with us. The domi- 
nating thing in His activities is not the calendar. 
He can quietly wait a thousand years as though 
it were one day or He can become mightily active 
so as to precipitate things and accomplish as 
much in a day as would ordinarily take a thou- 
sand years. The promise is not delayed because 
God has not sufficient power to carry it out. The 
trouble is not there. 
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Fourth, he reveals the determining element in 
the divine program and process. “‘It is not His 
wish that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.’’ “[he dominating element 
in the divine program is the saving and making 
of men. He does the thing that is most effective 
for that purpose. That is the realm in which 
we must look for the seeming indifference and 
delays of providence. He is governed not by 
the clock or an arbitrary program but by the 
needs of men. He does the thing that goes 
farthest in making men and women like Him- 
self. 

Fifth, Peter is very careful to show that He 
is not indifferent to His promises and that He 
has not forgotten the ‘divine event’ toward 
which the whole creation moves. ‘The day of 
His action shall come and from the crisis of His 
action there will emerge, ‘new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.”’ 
This new order will be an order in which men 
will be perfected, established and strengthened. 
Not “‘perfected’’ in the sense that there is no fur- 
ther growth or progress. Not “established” in 
the sense that all things shall become static. 
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There is nothing in his speeches or writings that 
would suggest this. On the contrary his whole 
philosophy is centered in the idea of a personal 
relationship that involves an eternal unfolding. 
This crisis associated with the coming of Christ 
is only one step in that unfolding and unveiling 
and it leads to greater and deeper experiences of 
eternal life. The perfection is the perfect-on of 
adjustment that makes possible normal and un- 
impeded functioning. The establishment is the 
making permanent a condition that will make 
possible unhindered progress in the divine will. 
Strengthened means that men will have power 
adequate to the realization of their ideals. He 
does this for us. Peter, like Paul, seems to be 
constantly conscious of the fact that it is God 
who is working in us both to will and to do of 
His good pleasure. “Therefore our hope is in 
Him. At the same time he never loses sight of 
the fact that He works through us and His pro- 
gram is conditioned by our response. He con- 
stantly holds in mind the human and the divine 
sides. [he important thing for us to note here 
is that Peter is very clear on the fact that our 
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world program depends not on blind forces but 
on the activities of a Person who is supremely 
interested in making men and women in His 
own image, and therefore in the making of a 
world such as will easily lend itself to the ac- 
complishing of this sublime task. He works in 
an orderly way and therefore not always the 
same. Differing circumstances demand different 
activities. Processes that have a definite goal in 
view must in the very nature of things lead to 
crises and climaxes. “The climax of the harvest 
that leads to its harvesting is not an interrup- 
tion of the processes which produced the har- 
vest but the intelligent conservation of the re- 
sults by those processes. 

In the program of a Person who is intelli- 
gently carrying out a purpose there must be 
processes and there must also be crises. “This is 
a phase of evolution that men have largely lost 
sight of in recent years. It has been largely 
viewed from a mechanical point of view. This 
point of view fails to do justice either to nature 
or history. In the very nature of things there 
must be a fundamental difference between the 
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world of an active Creator who is still creating 
His world, and a mechanical world which has 
_been created, set in motion and left to itself to 
unfold. While in the latter case we could rea- 
sonably tell what is going to happen and what 
is possible in the former we may always look 
for crises, new, different and greater things. The 
development is not the unfolding of a mechan- 
ical world but the carrying out of a program by 
an Experiencer who is greater than His world, 
and therefore master of it and able to adjust and 
manipulate it to His purpose. The world of an 
Experiencer who has the power of choice and 
the power to carry out His will must in the 
very nature of personality be a varied world. 
Not only this, but we must be very careful not 
to press the analogy of evolution in nature and 
social evolution too far. In fact the analogy 
as frequently carried out in the thinking of 
scientists is a snare and a delusion. Progress in 
a world that is largely determined by the choices 
of many free beings must in the very nature of 
things be fundamentally different from progress 
in inanimate nature. 
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Peter viewed the world as the world of a free 
Creator who is seeking to make men in His own 
image and who in His program is moving 
through quiet processes, suffering, pain and 
great crises to the establishment of heavens and 
an earth in which righteousness prevails. It is 
worth while to say again that he is not thinking 
of a finished universe in the sense of a static 
universe in which there is no more chance of de- 
velopment, but of a readjusted world in which 
personality has full play and therefore fuller 
chance for development than under the obvious 
limitations of our present experience. In this 
connection he speaks in a prophetic way of a 
special crisis which he associates with the coming 
or manifestation of Christ. “This is not set over 
against a philosophy of development but is a 
step in development and the culminating of the 
processes of a certain period or age. In fact he 
pled with the people of his own day to do cer- 
tain things that might make possible the un- 
hindered activities of these processes so that God 
in turn might make possible the culmination of 
them in the sending of the Christ. Let me in- 
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sist upon it that this does not mean a break with 
the past in the sense that it is a rude and unnat- 
ural breaking in upon the essential order of 
things. On the contrary it is a crisis which con- 


_ serves the essential things in the past as the har- 


vest crisis preserves the ripe grain which is the 
result of the processes which brought it to ma- 
turity. There is no contradiction between the 
process and the crisis. [Therefore when we 
speak of ‘“The Goal of History” in connection 
with Peter we have in mind the culmination of 
the processes of this present age in a crisis of ad- 
justment which involves a special manifestation 
of God in Christ which issues in the triumph of 
righteousness, making possible a freer and eter- 
nal development. 

This, so far as J am able to judge, is not con- 
trary to some of the truest and deepest insights 
of recent thinking. 

First of all Peter recognizes that in the great 
crises of death and adjustment the good con- 
tinues and is freed for greater development while 
the evil or the things that hinder are weeded out. 
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Professor William James, in speaking of im- 
mortality, says, ““What Lotze says of immortal- 
ity is about all that human wisdom can say, ‘We 
have no other principle for deciding it than this 
general idealistic belief; that every created thing 
will continue whose continuance belongs to the 
meaning of the world, and so long as it does so 
belong; whilst every one will pass away whose 
reality is justified only in a transitory phase of 
the world’s course. “That this principle admits 
of no further application in human hands need 
hardly be said.’’’ Dr. James Ward contends: 
that against the continuance of life there are no 


valid objections to be raised. If humanity or 
society is an end in itself, ‘‘then the persons who 


constitute it must share in this end.’’ 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good, shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but pie survives 
for the melodist, 

When eternity affirms the conception of an 

hour.”’ 


| 
| 
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_ Second, Peter insists that the culmination of 
the processes of this age is to be brought about 
by the direct act of God in a new manifestation 
of Himself in Christ which will mean a crisis 
that will issue in a new order. This means that 
the action of God is essential to the realization 
of the new order and this action means a very 
definite and important crisis. “This is the great- 
est need of the present moment. Men seem help- 
less in the grip of forces that threaten the very 
foundations of society. This is recognized by 
scientists and philosophers as well as evangelists 
and theologians. Professor Royce recognizes 
that the sinner can not save himself. “‘By his 
own hand he has banished himself to the hell of 
the irrevocable.’’ In speaking of the loyal com- 
munity which is to be the source of grace and of 
its origin he admits that it can only be by ‘‘some 
miracle of Grace.”’ 

Professor H. IT. Mackintosh, the brilliant 
philosophical theologian of Edinburgh, says, 
“Tt has been objected that Christian eschatology 
must of necessity be in conflict with science... . 
It may be pointed out that the prediction of an 
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unending human history is at variance even with 
the hypothesis suggested by astronomy, accord- 
ing to which our planet will one day be unin- 
habitable. But if faith declares—validly we 
Christians hold—that fellowship with God can 
not be broken by the death of the individual, it 
is equally within its rights in urging that the 
reality of the future kingdom is not affected by 
the coming annihilation of the race... . Nothing 
could be more unlike Jesus’ thought than the 
hypothesis of a mundane evolution, moving to. 
its goal by infinitesimal and homogeneous incre- 
ments and completing itself in a certain form of 
specifically earthly life. For Jesus the new 
order comes from God, by interposition, when 
and as He may think best; the redemptive crisis 
is such as wholly to outstrip the powers of 
nature. [hus the idea of parousia recalls us to 
the divine omnipotence as the source of all hope 
Rare de Complete Salvation can only be a new 
order from above.” 

Professor C. A. Elwood contends that in a 
world like ours we must expect certain crises 
in which there is seeming collapse and much con- 
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fusion. Having called attention to what has 
happened in the present war and in other recent 
European wars he says, ‘‘Such facts are indica- 
tions, to be sure, of grave social disorder; but 
such disorder may, to a certain extent, be a 
normal accompaniment of the profound social 
changes through which western civilization is 
now passing..... our contention is that in pass- 
ing from one type of social order to another we 
must expect acertain amount of confusion..... 
It is impossible for societies to change their 
methods of living without some degree of con- 
fusion.” This is another way of saying that 
normally in a world like ours we expect crises in 
development. 

Professor Haering says, ‘“‘“Communion with 
the eternal God realizes itself gradually in di- 
vinely ordained stages of existence.’’ “Therefore 
he speaks of the second coming as ‘‘an actual end 
and an actual new beginning.” W. D. Mc- 
Laren, speaking of the possibility of reasonably 
harmonizing crises with what is vital in evolu- 
tion, says, ‘“The data are so largely unknown, 
and the possible combinations so infinite, that 
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the rapidity of evolution might be accelerated to 
a degree hitherto little conceived, yet be in per- 
fect accordance with the law of evolution.” 
This in fact is the basis of our great hope as 
we look out on the future in the light of recent 
events. We know that God has not necessarily 
to wait a million years to fully adjust our world 
so that peace and righteousness may prevail. 
That is the heart of Peter's message regarding 
the goal of history. As Professor Rauschen- 
busch says, ‘‘It is really an outline of the social 
salvation of the race.’’ And as Professor Haer- 
ing says, ‘Ihe neglect of it is a sign of a faith 
that is becoming faint..... Without this faith 
modern life with its special richness is specially 
poor.’ Professor Mackintosh asks what service 
this conception to which Peter gives such prom- 
inence renders to Christian life, and he answers, 
“Tt has emancipated the mind from purely in- 
dividual interests. It is to redeemed society, not 
to any single person, that the promise of the 
return has been given. When the second advent 
comes into mind, the proper object of desire and 
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longing is not the lot of particular lives merely, 
much less our own, but the purpose of God to 
perfect His kingdom and glorify His saints.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Is ‘(THE THEOLOGY OF CRISIS 
PHILOSOPHICALLY SOUND? 


ETER’S idea of the consummation of our 
age in the personal return of our Lord in 
power and glory is known as crisis or catastro- 
phic theology and many think that it is philo- 
sophically unsound. 

Professor McGown, in contrasting this view 
with what he calls the modern or evolutionary 
conception of the world, says, ‘“The one view 
is evolutionary and naturalistic; the other catas- 
trophic and supernaturalistic. “The first holds 
that in the course of social evolution evil will 
gradually be overcome and more and more 
righteousness will come to prevail in society; 
the second that only by an intervention from 
without, a definite interposition into the affairs 
of men, which shall miraculously alter present 
conditions and laws of life, is it possible for 
the world to become better,’’ and he contends 
that the crisis view here stated is philosophically 
unsound. 
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In order to test the idea it is necessary for us 
to get it clearly before our minds. Peter taught 
that righteousness was to prevail and be made 
the permanent law of life through a crisis in 
which all the processes of the present age are 
brought to a consummation through the com- 
ing of Christ in a new manifestation of glory 
and purpose. ‘This conception he undoubtedly 
got from Jesus Himself. He taught that the 
Kingdom is likened unto a man that sowed 
good seed in his field, but while men slept, his 

enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat 
and went away. But when the blade sprang 
up and brought forth fruit then appeared the 
tares also. And the servants of the house- 
holder came and said unto him, ‘“‘Sir, didst thou 
not sow good seed in thy field? Whence then 
hath it tares?’’ And he said unto them, “An 
enemy hath done this.’ And the servants say 
unto him, ‘Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up?’’ But he saith, ‘Nay; lest 
haply while ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
the wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest; and in the time of the harvest 
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I will say to the reapers, “Gather up first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them; 
but gather the wheat into my barn.” He 
explained that the sower is the Son of Man and 
that the field is the world and that the good seed 
are the sons of the kingdom and that the tares 
are the sons of the evil one. He also explained 
that the harvest is the end of the world, or the 
consummation of the age. In the Olivet dis- 
course He said this harvest, or consummation 
of the age, is introduced by His own coming 
again in glory. Our philosophy here is a pro- 
cess leading to a harvest crisis. [his crisis is to 
be introduced by a personal return of our Lord. 
Professor McGown says that this conception is 
philosophically unsound because: 

First, it is pessimistic as to the present earthly 
regime. It sounds the note of despair. 

This is surely a most tragic misunderstand- 
ing of Peter’s philosophy. ‘There is nothing 
pessimistic about his conception of things. He 
never introduces the note of doubt or despair 
as to the essential issues of life. On the con- 
trary, his outlook is most radiantly optimistic. 
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This may also be said concerning the whole 
New Testament apocalyptic idea. It is most 
decidedly optimistic and hopeful. There is 
nothing pessimistic about the thought of things 
moving forward to the harvest time when by 
special action the sower becomes the reaper and 
thrusts the sickle into the ripened fields and 
makes provision for the garnering of the grain 
and the burning of the chaff. There is no hint 
of failure in the process that makes possible the 
harvest. ‘Ihe tares in the field are also carried 
forward in the process and they too must ripen 
unto the harvest and by the special action of the 
reaper be separated from the wheat and be dis- 


posed of according to his purpose. But the 
special action that takes care of the rich harvest 


is not a failure but a consummation which is 
true to life and purpose. 

Second, it is deterministic. 

- There can be no reasonable question that it 
is deterministic as far as the purpose of God is 
concerned. It believes that God is carrying out 
a very definite plan and that His purpose and 
will determine and condition nature and his- 
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tory. He is the source and sustainer of all 
things. In Him all things consist or cohere. 
But His purpose includes free moral beings and 
their free will activities, but this freedom is ob- 
viously within a determined world. Men are 
free to choose but they are not free to choose to 
disrupt the world and its nature. We can 
choose, for example, to put our hand into the 
fire, but we can not choose what will happen to 
it if we do put it in. Every man must choose 
the way he shall go, but he can not choose what 
shall happen when he has made his choice. In 
this sense Peter’s philosophy was deterministic. 
‘Him being delivered up by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye by the 
hand of lawless men did crucify and slay.’ God 
raised Him up and loosed the pangs of death, 
but the lawless ones suffered the consequences of 
their choice to slay Him. The action of God in 
the harvest crisis shall be in line with the eternal 
purpose, but what shall come to individuals and 
nations will be determined by the choices which 
they will make during the summer of favor and 
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loving care. This is the philosophy that gov- 
erns us in our daily conduct and every day gov- 
ernment. 

Third, it is mechanically external. 

On the contrary, it is fundamentally internal, 
personal and spiritual. Its world is a Christo- 
centric world—God’s world made, governed 
and held together through Christ. There 1s 
nothing mechanical or unspiritual in the idea 
of His special action in caring for that which He 
_ has sown and fostered. ‘This is not a breaking 
into the world for the simple reason that He has 
not been outside of it. It is His and He is more 
than the world, but He can not be outside of it. 
_ There is no outside or inside to the world in 
history apart from Him. Peter’s whole concep- 
tion of the world is that it is God’s world and 
we have seen that this is in line with some of 
the deepest philosophical insights of our day. 
Its final relations are spiritual and personal and, 
therefore, there is nothing mechanical or unspir- 
itual in an action that unveils Him in a new 
movement of love, consummating the purposes 
of His grace. The most spiritual thing in all 
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the history of the human race is the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ and in that 
movement God manifested Himself in physical 
form. In the light of this fact why should men 
think of a second physical manifestation of 
Christ as mechanical and unspiritual? 

Fourth, it is immoral. 

On the contrary, it is essentially and funda- 
mentally moral. A sowing and cultivating 
process demands a harvest. It would be highly 
immoral and unnatural to sow and intensely 
cultivate and then leave the harvest to perish. 
If God is purposefully and constructively active 
in the processes of our day, all sense of the fit- 
ness of things seeks a harvest, and a harvest de- 
mands a reaping action and it is difficult for us 
to see how the reaping action can be considered 
immoral simply because it is the action of the 
sower who planned and wrought for the har- 
vest day. 

We are quite willing to make the final test of 
this whole crisis idea the ethical test. Peter 
does not hesitate to make it so. “Seeing that 
these things are thus. . . what manner of per- 
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sons ought ye to be in all holy living and godli- 
ness. It ought to have a purifying influence 
upon the life and to give it nerve and confidence. 
This is the influence it had upon Peter and upon 
untold multitudes who through the centuries 
have fed upon his inspiring words. 

I undertook to show that Peter was a man of 
remarkable experience and insight and that the 
fundamental principles of his teachings are in 
line with some of the truest and deepest insights 
of modern thinking. He put his thoughts into 
the language of the common man, but his in- 
sights were true to reality and for that reason 
he gives us a ‘‘working philosophy.” 

As a result of our study we have come to dis- 
cover that his philosophy of life while simple is 
very comprehensive. Briefly stated it is this— 
This world is God’s world and He is active in it 
carrying out a purpose which included the mak- 
ing of men and women into His own image. To 
this end Jesus came, lived, died and rose again. 
In Him we have God and His ideals revealed, 
and through Him God seeks to reconcile men to 
His plan and reign. Through humanity’s rela- 
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tion to Jesus, God is moving to the consumma- 
tion of His purposes in a new heaven and a new ~ 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. In other — 
words, his philosophy is a theistic personalism — 


centering in God as revealed in Jesus Christ and — 
consistently optimistic throughout. While I 
have only touched the surface of this rich vein 
of truth I venture to think that I have discov- 
ered in the blustering, impulsive fisherman of — 
Galilee a genuine philosopher whose acquaint- | 
ance is infinitely worth while cultivating. If 
I am right in this conclusion the task has been — 
well worth the hours given from the highly — 
driven life of a teacher and executive. 
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